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the THE spirit of self-approval, not to say self-complacency, is 
led § so highly developed among the Powers-that-be, that Respon- 


sible Statesmen deem it ‘‘ unthinkable”’ that 


ng = at they should err. Any acknowledgment of 
ire - blundering would be regarded as “ a violation 
to of the best traditions of our public life.” This convention 


doubtless explains the attitude of most of those primarily 
concerned towards the deliberations of the recent Imperial 
Conference, though we observe an under-current of anxiety 
and even of apology among the franker Politicians involved 
in this untoward event, who find it impossible to join in the 
chorus of congratulations that arose from Downing Street, 
Fleet Street, and Lombard Street when the secret session 
came to an end and an official summary of the proceedings 
was published. There would have been nothing to astonish 
us in this document had the present British Government 
consisted of disciples of the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who gloried in being a Little Englander, and 
stigmatized commercial ties with Greater Britain as “ sordid 
bonds,” to which the Party of Progress was unalterably 
hostile. Nor, again, had our Mr. Ramsay MacDonald still 
occupied 10 Downing Street and Chequers, because no 
more than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his Cobden- 
ites has the Socialist ex-Premier concealed his aversion to 
‘“‘ Imperialism ’’ in every shape and form—he and his col- 
leagues deliberately preferred dealings with Soviet Russia 
rather than cultivating Reciprocity with British democracies 
overseas. But we confess, although nowadays inured to 
political disappointment, that apprehensive as we have 
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always been ever since the invitations to the last Imperis 
Conference were issued from London, we had not realized the 
extent of the dry-rot that has set in since the war among those 
who pass for being ‘‘ Conservatives’ and ‘‘ Statesmen,” and 
who still claim to walk in the footsteps of Disraeli. Although 
we were not so rash as to expect valuable fruit from the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, we were scarcely prepared for 
the lengths to which Downing Street was prepared to go in 
its present abject and Defeatist mood. 


In fairness to Dominion Prime Ministers and their Delega- 
tions, with whose countenance of the discussions and 
.+;,. decisions of the Conference much play is 
Respenslbiti being made by specious Politicians and super- 
ficial journalists, we must remember the British Government 
was the host and the Overseas Governments the guests. 
Downing Street arranged the agenda and set the tune, and 
must therefore be held responsible for the deplorable diver- 
sion of the Conference from the subjects which those of 
overseas Statesmen who believe in the British Empire came 
here to discuss, to a sterile and dismal debate on Status that 
could only gratify the Lawyers who dominated it, and the 
Disruptionist forces it was sought to mollify. Can we 
wonder that in Canada, Australia, South Africa, and else- 
where depression and misgiving should be aroused by the 
first Imperial Conference of the entire series that has put 
back the Imperial clock by at once weakening the centripetal 
forces and strengthening the centrifugal forces everywhere ? 
Well may General Hertzog be elated to the verge of hysteria 
at finding himself in the same position vis-d-vis a ‘* Con- 
servative’® Government that Michael Collins occupied 
vis-d-vis the Coalition Government of 1921. Such a triumph 
surpassed his most sanguine anticipations, and is all the 
more gratifying to his amour-propre as at the opening of the 
Conference he had made it so plain that even the Mug- 
wumps were aghast that he was here as an apostle of 
Separatism with the definite object of loosening every inter- 
Imperial tie and driving as many wedges as possible between 
the scattered subjects of the King. The fact that he and 
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his school may for the moment pay lip-service to the Crown 
until the hour is ripe for the final severance should not blind 
any but those who are determined not to see, to the folly of 
perverting any Imperial Conference into a sounding-board 
for those who desire to dissolve the British Empire. 


In order to appreciate the nature of the disaster—which 
need not be irretrievable provided Unionists at home and 

Unionists overseas face the facts—we need 

only contrast the alternative policies placed 

before the Conference, firstly by Mr. Bruce 
in the name of the Australian Commonwealth, assured of 
the support of New Zealand, and secondly that of General 
Hertzog. Mr. Bruce invited his colleagues to concentrate 
on the commercial co-operation of the King’s Dominions in 
a passage worthy of such great protagonists of the past as 
Joseph Chamberlain and Alfred Deakin (see Official Report of 
the opening day of the Imperial Conference, October 19th), 


It was because I believe that the economic and trade problem is even greater 
to-day than in 1923 that I so readily agreed that it should be dealt with in the 
Imperial Conference rather than a separate Economic Conference. 

The only point that I desire to stress in regard to the economic side of our 
discussion is that I firmly believe—and I think the people of Australia believe— 
that this is the most vital and important question of the Empire at the present 
time, and could we solve this great question, really bring about a true and 
co-ordinated development of the resources of the Empire and a better distribution 
of the white population, most of the great problems that face us to-day as 
British people would disappear. I believe further that in thus solving our own 
difficulties we should be making a great contribution towards a solution of the 
world’s problems. On these questions of Imperial trade and the whole economic 
situation that we have to face, I would suggest that it is desirable that we should 
try to get down to a practical basis. The accusation that has been made 
against Imperial Conferences in the past has been, as you have indicated and so 
admirably refuted, that in regard to many of our questions we come to no 
definite decision and make no great movement upwards. 


Mr. Bruce spoke for Britons everywhere when he warned 
his audience of the danger of aimless drifting on the supreme 
issue. 


In regard to these economic questions that face us I venture to say the 
whole Empire expects a great deal more and indeed is looking to this Conference 
-to give a lead. There is a great and deep-set feeling throughout the Empire 
that something could and should be done, and while it may not be for Govern- 
ments alone to effect a solution of these problems, it is for Governments to 
give the lead, and there is no better opportunity than a meeting of the Imperial 
Conference at which the representatives of the whole Empire are present. I 
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would stress to this Conference that it is vital to the future of the Empire that 
the Imperial Conference should live. I believe it does more to cement the 
Empire than anything else. But if this Conference can give no lead to the 
Empire nor accomplish anything in regard to the matter that is burning in 
the minds of the whole of the people of the Empire, because their personal 
conditions are tragic in many respects, then I think we will strike a blow at 
the Imperial Conference. 

If yet another Conference came and went without ante 
anything in what mattered most, the very cause of consul- 
tation would be injured in the opinion of the Australian 
Prime Minister. 

Unless we can do something to show to the people that on the material 
side, if you will, we are capable of giving some lead and accomplishing some- 
thing, it will not be easy to bring from the corners of the Empire (with all the 
disadvantages and trouble which it involves in being absent for such a length 
of time) the Prime Ministers and the representatives of the whole of the Empire 
to meet in consultation as often as we would desire in the future. I am con- 
fident, however, that on all those questions our relations with each other, questions 
of defence and trade, with that good will which has always distinguished the 
Imperial Conference, and with a genuine desire on the part of all to try to find 
@ solution of our problems which will be of material benefit to the whole of 
the citizens of the Empire, we shall find some way of making a useful contri- 
bution towards Imperial unity and the advancement of the Empire in this 


present session. 

Such was the programme which optimists anticipated a 
British Cabinet of ‘‘ Disraelian Conservatives ’’ would respond 
to. But they did not reckon with the spirit of post-war 
Defeatism, the Geneva gangrene, which seems to have 
knocked all the stuffing out of Downing Street. Nor had 
they reckoned with General Hertzog, who demanded that 
instead of devoting itself to the common concerns of the 
entire Empire as Mr. Bruce proposed, the Conference should 
expend itself on the subject of status, so that no doubt might 
be allowed to linger in the mind of the most suspicious 
backwoods Boer in the sub-continent that South Africa was 
now an independent nation for external as well as domestic 


purposes. 


Mr. Bruce was followed at the opening of the Imperial 
Conference by Mr. Gordon Coates, the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand. So intimate and sympathetic are the ties 
between the Mother Country and the most distant Dominion 
that any spokesman of New Zealand is assured a warm 
welcome from any British audience. Mr. Coates has the 
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further claim upon us, viz. that he was designated by the 
late Mr. Massey as the latter’s successor in the Premier- 
ship, and is universally regarded as in every 


5 ama respect worthy of the position which his pre- 
Zealand 


decessor made so weighty in the Councils 
of the Empire. Mr. Massey was held in 
profound esteem by everybody who was so fortunate as 
to come in contact with him during his all too few visits 
to the Metropolis, where he equally enjoyed the confidence 
of the official and the unofficial world. Mr. Coates told 
the Conference, “‘It is my mission here and my privilege 
to follow in all its essentials the path already laid down 
by Mr. Massey,” and the New Zealand Premier left no 
shadow of doubt in the minds of his hearers that New 
Zealand was ready to co-operate with the Statesmen of 
the Empire in any constructive effort that might be made 
in the direction of Imperial consolidation, which was always 
Mr. Massey’s goal, while his practical mind appreciated 
that the most hopeful avenue of approach lay along the 
line of Commercial Partnership, i.e. the policy of mutual 
Preference which had been advocated by overseas statesmen 
for the last forty years, and is nowadays common ground 
among all Home Politicians who profess to believe in the 
ideal of a United Empire. 


THE initiative, of course, lay with the Imperial Government. 
It was for them to decide whether to fritter away the 
Conference on the Hertzog issue of Status, 
alias Separatism, or to concentrate on the 
Bruce policy of promoting Inter-Imperial Trade and Defence, 
which merely means security. Radicals or Socialists would, 
as already acknowledged, have had some excuse for fol- 
lowing General Hertzog—Conservatives who affect to be 
Unionists and Imperialists had none. But the obsession is 
ingrained in all Front Bench men that nothing matters 


Status 


‘except propitiating hostility. This mania accounts for our 


reputation as perfidious Albion, and explains why we have 
so few friends and so many enemies. Mr. Bruce had asked 
for “a lead” on “the great problem ”—all he got from 
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the Home Government was a portentous essay on what 
may be termed the Grammar of Dismemberment from a 
Committee presided over by Lord Balfour, the tone of 
which no less than the conclusions have produced something 
akin to consternation overseas, if we may judge by the 
comments of Liberal and Conservative newspapers in Canada 
as well as by the exiguous information we have so far been 
allowed to receive from Australia. We confess that the 
jubilation of General Hertzog over his achievement in 
thrusting a ramrod into the policy of consolidating the 
British Empire is small consolation for the discouragement 
of Loyalists everywhere. Moreover, there is something more 
than discouragement. Downing Street seemingly invites the 
Dominions to secede, and incites every Separatist to work 
to that end. It is true that a certain amount of amiable 
platitude radiated from the Conference, and even General 
Hertzog was temporarily willing—having gained his point 
—to lapse into sentimentalism. But the fact remains that 
the Imperial Conference broke up without having attempted 
any serious, practical or constructive measure either in the 
sphere of Trade or Defence. The Home Government had 
nothing to propose or suggest at this fateful parting of the 
ways. All the resources of British statesmanship were 
exhausted by Status. 


It might have been supposed by the unsophisticated— 
i.e. by those who don’t realize the sad change suffered by 


Conservative Politicians who pass from Oppo- 
Empire” sition to Office—that the Home Government 

would eagerly welcome the lead of Australia 
in placing the Economic issue in the forefront of the Agenda, 
and that forthwith the Conference would resolve itself into 
a Committee of Ways and Means to thrash out the practical 
problem of Imperial Trade. Nothing of the kind. On 
the initiative of Downing Street, the advice and warning 
of Mr. Bruce were ignored, and the Conference proceeded 
to concentrate on the evidently more congenial task of 
propitiating the Separatists, whether in South Africa or 
the Irish Free State—as though Separatists could ever be 
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propitiated by anything short of Secession. The Conference 
degenerated into a Committee on Status, whose conclusions, 
formally adopted by the Conference, permit General Hertzog 
to boast on his return whence he came, “ As a result of 
the work of the Conference the old Empire no longer 
exists.’ We might pause to inquire whether within the 
mandate obtained by the Conservative Government at the 
General Election was authority ‘“‘to bust the British 
Empire.” If so, when and where was it conferred? Who 
proclaimed that policy ? We ask in the belief that any 
such item escaped the notice of the Electorate, which 
erroneously imagined that “‘a vote for the Conservative 
is a vote for the British Empire.” It only shows how 
easily misunderstandings arise between the Man on the 
Front Bench and the Man in the back street or the Woman 
in the bus. General Hertzog’s announcement incidentally 
illustrates the futility of the policy so popular with British 
Cabinets of sacrificing our friends to please our enemies, 
which places a premium on every Disloyalty and a handicap 
on every Loyalty. When such things are done by Radicals, 
Conservatives in Opposition stump the country exhausting 
the resources of vituperation on ‘the Cowardice and 
Treachery of the Government of the day.’ Unfortunately, 
when the Conservatives, having secured Office by professing 
their patriotism and devotion to the Empire, proceed in 
their turn to surrender to Separatism, the orators of the 
Opposition remain dumb and the Liberal Press applauds 
this manifestation of “‘ true Liberalism.” So long as the 
Empire is broken up, Cobdenites are indifferent as to who 
does it. The Conservative Rank and File are bewildered 
and uncomfortable, while Conservative newspapers drop 
the subject like a hot potato after a perfunctory and pitiful 
effort to show that ‘‘ the British Commonwealth of Nations 
now rests on a Union of Hearts.” 


As we shall hear a great deal more during the next few 
months of the handiwork of the Balfour Committee on 
Inter-Imperial Relations—which swallowed the Conference 
as a boa constrictor swallows a rabbit—the reader would be 
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well advised to procure Cmd. 2768 from H.M. Stationery 

Office (Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, price 

one shilling net), the official White Paper 

ote summarizing the proceedings of the Imperial 

State Conference and containing the text of the 

Committee’s essay no Status. It opens with 

the accepted platitudes which Highbrows still love to roll 

as so many sweet morsels under the tongue though nobody 
nowadays wastes any time in disputing them : 


The British Empire . . . depends essentially, if not formally, on positive 
ideals. Free Institutions are its life-blood. Free co-operation is its instrument, 
Peace, Security, and Progress are among its objects. 


This leads to the doctrine: 


Equality of status, so far as Britain and her Dominions are concerned, is 
thus the root principle governing our Inter-Imperial Relations. 


The first positive proposal is to change the present Royal 
Title, which under the Act of 1901 is as follows: 
George V, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 


As a sop to the vanity of the Irish Free State, and to register 
the disruption of the United Kingdom by the Conservative 
Coalitioners in 1921, it is proposed that henceforward 
His Majesty’s Title shall read thus: 


George V, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. 


Then we get a disquisition on the status of Governors-General, 
no doubt inspired bya recent regrettable episode in Ottawa, 
where it was sought for factious purposes to make an 
electioneering issue of the Governor-Generalship. It is now 
universally recognized that Lord Byng’s attitude was 
unimpeachable. Moreover, the Mail and Empire of Toronto 
has disclosed, what has long been common knowledge in’ 
London, that so far from acting as “‘ the agent of Downing 
Street”? in refusing Mr. Mackenzie King’s demand for 
a Dissolution, Lord Byng rejected the suggestion of the 
Canadian Prime Minister that he should consult the Colonial 
and Dominions Office in London. | 
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In this episode we venture to say that the late Governor- 
General of Canada not only proved himself to be a sounder 

Constitutionalist than Mr. Mackenzie King, 
ie nae but likewise a better Canadian. Lord Byng 

rightly regarded himself as representing the 
King and not Mr. Amery, whereas the Prime Minister 
desired that Mr. Amery—a member of the Home Government 
—should decide as to whether or not Canada should be 
plunged into another General Election. Thanks to the 
Governor-General, the Governor-Generalship was working 
so well that there was no need for this Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee to suggest otherwise in order that 
Mr. Mackenzie King might enjoy a succés d’estume he does 
not deserve; their dicta read like an article from the Round 
Table, which has been among the most insidious influences 
of disintegration of late years. After emphasizing the 
truism that “‘ the Governor of a Dominion is the repre- 
sentative of the Crown,” the Committee declare that he is 
in no sense the “ representative or agent of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain,” adding : 


It seemed to us to follow that the practice whereby the Governor-General 
of a Dominion is the formal official channel of communication between His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and His Governments in the Dominions 
might be regarded as no longer wholly in accordance with the constitutional 
position of the Governor-General. It was thought that the recognized official 
channel of communication should be, in future, between Government and 
Government direct. The representatives of Great Britain readily recognized 
that the existing procedure might be open to criticism and accepted the proposed 
change in principle in relation to any of the Dominions which desired it. Details 
were left for settlement as soon as possible after the Conference had completed 
its work, but it was recognized by the Committee, as an essential feature of any 
change or development in the channels of communication, that a Governor- 
General should be supplied with copies of all documents of importance and in 
general should be kept as fully informed as is His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain of Cabinet business and public affairs. 


This indicates the creation of a new bureaucracy that may be 
popular among politicians, though whether this gratuitous 
multiplication of machinery will suit those called upon to 


foot the bill is another matter. 


Pace the portentous political pedants who drafted this 
Report, it may be doubted whether it is wise to thus further 
complicate the position of the Governor-General, seeing how 
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well the present system works wherever Dominion Govern- 
ments wish it to succeed. Every régime must fail when 
, * failure is preferred and a grievance is sought 
for electioneering purposes. Concerning 
appeals to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council—a subject that is suitable and even ripe for 
intelligent discussion—Lord Balfour and his colleagues were 
unable to hazard a single fruitful suggestion beyond taking 
sympathetic note of some undisclosed complaint of the 
Irish Free State. On the complex question of the Foreign 
Relations of the British Empire the Committee enlisted 
the co-operation of a special Sub-Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister of Justice of Canada (the 
Hon. E. Lapointe, K.C.). These bodies appear to opine 
that “the diplomatic unity of the Empire ’’—which was 
supposed to be axiomatic if the Empire wished to preserve 
unity in any shape or form—would best be promoted by 
a multiplicity of negotiations which would necessitate the 
development of different diplomatic services representing 
the various Dominions, beginning, presumably, with the 
establishment of separate Consular offices and necessarily 
culminating in the appointment of separate Ambassadors 
in Foreign Capitals. Any Dominion Government, we 
gather, is to be encouraged to embark on any negotiations 
it may fancy with any Foreign Power, provided it notifies 
such intention to other Dominion Governments (and 
presumably to the British Foreign Office), and unless these 
other Governments promptly object “ the initiating Govern- 
ment ... may proceed on the assumption that its policy 
is generally accepted,” though it may not involve the others 
in “ active obligations” ; any such policy would necessitate 
“‘their definite assent.’ To accentuate the chaos opened 
up by his Sub-Committee, with the assent of the General 
Committee and the endorsement of the Imperial Conference, 
it is laid down that any “ Treaty”? eventuating from the 
New Diplomacy may be taken or left as the other Govern- 
ments of the Empire prefer : 
In the case of a Government that prefers not to concur in the ratification of 


@ treaty unless it has been signed by a plenipotentiary authorized to act on its 
behalf it will advise the appointment of a plenipotentiary so to act. 
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HicHBROW English is not always intelligible to ordinare 
people, but we can guess the drift. Can we wonder at thy 
sie apprehension, not to say alarm, aroused in 
re Ottawa, as indeed among all Canadians who 
stop to think, at the prospect opened up by 
the propositions of Mr. Lapointe’s Sub-Committee, for which 
influential voices across the Atlantic declare the Mackenzie 
King Government had no mandate? Again, have we any 
right to be astonished at the satisfaction expressed in 
jealous or hostile foreign capitals at the opportunities 
presented for international intrigue at the expense of the 
commercial and political relations between what used to 
be known as the Mother Country and the British Dominions ? 
To make matters worse, the Diplomatic Disunity of the 
Empire is to be effected in the name of the King, in order 
to mislead the ignorant. Thus it is specifically stated : 


In the case of a treaty applying to only one part of the Empire it should 
be stated to be made by the King on behalf of that part. 


We learn further: 


The plenipotentiaries for the various British units should have Full Powers, 
issued in each case by the King on the advice of the Government concerned, 
indicating and corresponding to the part of the Empire for which they are to 
sign. It will frequently be found convenient, particularly where there are some 
parts of the Empire on which it. s not contemplated that active obligations will 
be imposed, but where the position of the British subjects belonging to these 
parts will be affected, for such Government to advise the issue of Full Powers 
on their behalf to the plenipotentiary appointed to act on behalf of the Govern- 
ment or Governments mainly concerned. In other cases provision might be 
made for accession by other parts of the Empire at a later date. 


Later on in this Report we come across the half-hearted 
admission that in the sphere of Foreign affairs, 


as in the sphere of defence, the major share of responsibility rests now, and 
must for some time continue to rest, with His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, practically all the Dominions are engaged to some 
extent, and some to a considerable extent, in the conduct of foreign relations, 
particularly those with foreign countries on their borders. A particular instance 
of this is the growing work in connection with the relations between Canada and 
the United States of America, which has led to the necessity for the appointment 
of a Minister Plenipotentiary to represent the Canadian Government in 
Washington. 


We should remember in passing that Canadian opinion is 
keenly divided on this particular development, which was, 
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anyhow, never intended as an example to others. But thi 
Committee of the Imperial Conference actually goes out of 
its way to pat the Irish Free State on the back for establishing 
what is mainly an Anglophobe agency in Washington 
to keep in touch with the powerful Anglophobe influences 
in U.S.A. 


We took note of a development of special interest which had occurred since 
the Imperial Conference last met, viz. the appointment of a Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to represent the interests of the Irish Free State in Washington, 
which was now about to be followed by the appointment of a diplomatic repre- 
sentative of Canada. We felt that most fruitful results could be anticipated 
from the co-operation of His Majesty’s representatives in the United States 
of America, already initiated, and now further to be developed. 


MEANWHILE, in other capitals, and until every Dominion 
has ‘‘ developed” its own Diplomatic Service and appointed 


1 its own Ambassadors, the present obsolete 
régime is to be tolerated, for we learn: 

In cases other than those where Dominion Ministers were accredited to the 

Heads of Foreign States, it was agreed to be very desirable that the existing 
diplomatic channels should continue to be used, as between the Dominion 
Governments and foreign Governments, in matters of general and political 
concern. 
There is, happily, a humorous aspect of all grave affairs, 
nor was it wanting on the present occasion. It was confi- 
dently stated by the cognoscenti that Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
as British Foreign Minister, was more than anxious for the 
holding of an Imperial Conference last autumn, in order that 
the overseas Governments might formally adhere to the 
Locarno policy and the subsequent Treaty by which Great 
Britain alone was bound. But when it met and resolved 
itself into a Committee to promote the Diplomatic Disunity 
of the Empire, there was obviously no prospect of the Imperial 
Conference committing itself on the Pact awaiting the rati- 
fication of the British Empire as a whole. Beyond giving 
a general blessing to ‘“‘ Locarno,” and a personal bouquet 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Conference abstained from 
any commitment. 

The Imperial Conference was fortunate in meeting at a time just after the 


ratifications of the Locarne Treaty of Mutual Guarantee had been exchanged 
on the entry of Germany into the League of Nations. It was therefore possible 
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to envisage the results which the Locarno Policy had achieved already, and to 
forecast to some extent the further results which it was hoped to secure. These 
were explained and discussed. It then became clear that, from the standpoint 
of all the Dominions and of India, there was complete approval of the manner 
in which the negotiations had been conducted and brought to so successful a 
conclusion. 


So much for the blessing—the bouquet was evidently an 
afterthought. 

One final and unanimous conclusion was to recommend to the Conference 
the adoption of the following Resolution : 

The Conference has heard with satisfaction the statement of the Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs with regard to the efforts made to ensure peace in 
Europe, culminating in the agreements of Locarno; and congratulates His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on its share on this successful contribution 
towards the promotion of the peace of the world. 
No one will grudge the bouquet, though it is permissible to 
doubt whether Sir Austen Chamberlain realized when he 
signed the Pact of Locarno that he was burying that 
“diplomatic unity’ of the Empire in which he used to 
believe. 


THE Dominions are constantly exhorting this ‘“‘ dead-alive 


old country” to “‘ wake up,” as advised by the King on his 

return from a famous Imperial tour at the 
Wake vp, All opening of the century. The exhortation is 
needed. Many of us—especially the politicians—are sound 
asleep over many momentous matters. But we might 
usefully return the compliment, and in our turn urge the 
Dominions to ‘‘ wake up,” unless they want the common 
heritage to be frittered away while they are asleep, by a 
combination of supineness and flabbiness on the Imperial 
side, and aggressive activity amongst Separatists. So far 
no positive harm has accrued beyond the emission of mis- 
chievous doctrine by the egregrious Committee on Status. 
But unless Britons overseas as well as at home realize the 
trend of this teaching, irremediable harm will be done, as 
Sessionist Governments embark on negotiations with Foreign 
Powers calculated and designed to create political as well as 
commercial relations outside the Empire that are incom- 
patible with Imperial unity either on Trade, Diplomacy or 
Defence. If separation were the desire of the majority of 
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the King’s subjects at home or abroad, there would be 
nothing more to say. If, e.g., Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, or Newfoundland wished to take their hat off 
their peg in the Imperial hall and march out of the Imperial 
front door, there would be none to say them nay. They 
are as free as air. That the same observation does not 
apply to the Irish Free State or to the South African Union 
must be self-evident to everyone who studies the map. 
Great Britain could not tolerate an independent Irish Free 
State. Nor could the British Empire countenance a South 
Africa that by the mere fact of cutting herself adrift indi- 
cated hostility to her British population as well as to “ the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


WE simply cannot afford to allow our whole future as a 
Great Power to be compromised by a few impossible Irish 

and a handful of disgruntled Dutchmen, 
Mr. Hughes = The Dominions who wish to remain within 
= ord the Empire because they believe in it are 

equally concerned with the people of the 
Mother Country at this untoward manifestation. No more 
than the British of Britain, can Canadians, Australians or 
New Zealanders consent that a policy of dislocation and 
dismemberment shall be dictated by the Hertzogs and the 
Cosgraves, and acquiesced in by Weary Titans in search 
of “‘a quiet life.” It is not the line of least resistance to 
give way to extremists who frankly declare that “ inter- 
national independence”’ is their goal, and that anything 
short of it will merely be accepted as an instalment. Happily 
there is evidence that the issue is appreciated overseas, and 
that the lyrical enthusiasm of General Hertzog over his 
triumphs in London have helped to open eyes elsewhere. 
Mr. W. M. Hughes, the ex-Prime Minister of Australia (see 
Daily Telegraph, November 23rd), instantly put his finger 
on the futility and danger of the Report of the Balfour 
Committee, which could not at once, as rival schools averred, 
mark a great step forward and a big step backwards. 


Things remain the same, but are put in a new and dangerous way. Beneath 
the pompous declaration there is nothing to justify a belief that the powers 
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of the Dominions have been increased. The most effective test is whether 


there is anything that a Dominion will be able to do under the new order that 


it cannot do now. Equality of status is frequently declared, but the Dominions 
have been admitted to be the masters of their own destiny since the year 1917. 
Direct communication between the British and Dominion Governments is 
submitted as a daring innovation, but it has been part of the Constitution for 
years. I have availed myself of it on many occasions. In substance, the 
position and treaties are unaltered. There is nothing new in the statement 
that it will be unconstitutional for the British Government to tender advice 
to the King on Dominion affairs against the views of a Dominion. For many 
years the British Government has not ventured to advise the King on matters 
of jurisdiction in the Dominions against the Dominions’ wishes. 


So much for any open doors that have been heroically forced 
by this Committee. As Mr. Hughes insists, dangers arise 
in other directions. 


If the obscure reference to the right of the Dominions to advise the King 
direct means that the Dominions can advise the King on any matter, and the 
King can act on the advice without consulting the British Cabinet, that is in- 
compatible with responsible government. It will not work. If it did work it 
would be the beginning of the end. The declaration is full of talk about rights 
and silent about duties, and does not give any right that the Dominions did not 
possess previously. The emphasis on the right of self-governing units to 
separate representations, directly to advise the King, and to make treaties with 
foreign nations, can only be regarded as invitations to the Dominions to do the 
very things that could always be done, but if they do them it will destroy the 
Empire and the Dominions themselves. 


THE new Conservative Leader at Ottawa, Mr. Guthrie, took 
the earliest opportunity of challenging the doctrines of the 
: Balfour Committee, on which indubitably 
ine Lord Birkenhead was no inactive factor. 
Mr. Guthrie declared in the debate on the 
Speech from the Throne in the Canadian Parliament (Decem- 
ber 13th) that they were inacceptable to the Canadian 
people, and must be amended, “ otherwise on some future 
day they will spell disaster to the country.” Mr. Guthrie 
added 


that constitutional changes of such vast import were not contemplated when 
the Conference was called, and that the Canadian Ministers had no mandate 
from Parliament to concur in them, at least without a prior Conference in which 
all parties in the Confederation were represented. 


The Home Government is open to a similar comment. 
His Majesty’s Ministers had no mandate to “ Stellenbosch ” 
the British Empire. The leading Liberal organ of Canada, 
the Toronto Globe, thus stigmatizes the recent performance : 


... & capitulation to those elements of the populations in the Dominions 
bent upon loosening, if not severing, the bonds without which the Imperial 
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Commonwealth cannot hold together should interests conflict or sentiment 
wane. They aim at removing the foundations on which the Empire so far has 
rested. Their undisguised intention is to deprive Great Britain of all authority 
to speak for the Dominion in external affairs, or to give them counsel even in 
domestic matters. They are destructive, too, of the very principle of partner- 
ship, for they grant to each individual State the privilege of declining to be bound 
by any agreement or to engage in any enterprise on which the other members 
may unite... . 

The delegates were pledged to do all in their power to strengthen, and not 
weaken, the Imperial ties. And yet the most cursory glance at the statement 
made public forces the conviction that no effort whatever has been made to 
increase the bond of union, while every clause in every article of the report 
contributes to rob the Mother Country of any directing power as the head and 
forefront of the Commonwealth. 


In the course of his triumphal tour as the Executioner of 
the Empire, General Hertzog reached Pretoria (Decem- 
ber 20th)—the former Krugerite capital—where he fairly 
let himself go. After explaining to his Boer audience that 
South Africa was now “supreme,” enjoying ‘‘a national 
freedom wholly equal to that of Great Britain,” he stated 
that every Imperial tie was shattered. In his own words, 
“the Empire group unit idea had been broken.” 

‘*That idea, whereby the Empire would in reality have acted as an authori- 
tative unit to which the individual State members would have given up their 
individual free national will in reference to foreign interests, had been deliberately 
rejected by the Imperial Conference as being unsuitable and not wanted for our 
national liberty. This is a fact of the very greatest importance.” The Empire 
had been denuded of all will and authority, and henceforth, General Hertzog 
said, ‘it signifies to us nothing more than a mere name indicating our common 
adhesion, together with other peoples, to the Crown.” 

Having thus demonstrated that the Empire meant nothing, 
the orator dryly declared that it would be “‘ warmly sup- 
ported ” by those who had previously been against it. On 
the evidence of General Hertzog the Balfour Committee 
has made history which might be thus epitomized: ‘“ We 
found the British Empire—something, We left it—nothing.” 


Tue Americans who live in America view the world some- 
what differently to the expatriated Americans who inhabit 
; Europe, especially those who congregate in 
aaeome and around London—pace the Pilgrims’ 
Society, the English-Speaking Union, the 

Sulgrave Institute, and other bodies who make it their 
business to mislead British opinion on Anglo-American 
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affairs. The political world of Washington rejoices over any 
and every symptom of rift in the British lute, any evidence 
of discord or disunion, any weakening of the ties between 
Mother Country and the Dominions. Commercial circles in 
New York and other American centres are always anxious 
over any signs of Imperial Consolidation, or the growth of 
Imperial Preference, and proportionately elated at any 
developments in the opposite direction. Ambitious Ameri- 
cans anticipate the day when the British Empire will break | 
up and the various Dominions are constrained to place 
themselves under the sheltering wing of the omnipotent 
Republic. Englishmen have no right to resent this attitude 
in a Foreign Power, but they do resent those who, from 
whatever motive, make it their business—in the Press or 
elsewhere—to caricature the attitude of the United States 
towards our country. American orators “‘ make no bones” 
over their delight at the gaffe of the Imperial Conference. 
They obligingly explain precisely how the United States 
proposes to exploit the unexpected windfall that has fallen 
into her lap. At the annual dinner of the St. Andrew’s 
Society in New York on December Ist (see the Morning, 
Post, December 2nd), Mr. George Harvey, lately American 
Ambassador in London, acclaimed the recent 


“spring into being of the British Commonwealth of sovereign States ”’ as a great 
event, ‘‘ the most momentous of the century in the forward march of our race.” 


He advocated 


the prompt appointment of diplomats to represent the United States in the 
Trish Free State and the Dominions of Canada and Australia. 

We all know what that means. We understand the working 
of the “ spoils”’ system in American politics and visualize 
the type of “‘ diplomat” who would be sent abroad for the 
good of his country and his party, as also the nature of his 
activities in Dublin, Ottawa or Canberra. Germany will 
doubtless follow suit, and other nations at their leisure. 
Mr. George Harvey permitted himself to add: 

It was just a hundred and fifty years ago that the genesis of this new 
Commonwealth of British nations came to the surface in this land in which we 
live. America saved Britain. The successful revolt of the Colonies proved 
conclusively that wherever on the earth they might exist, Englishmen, Scotsmen , 
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Irishmen and Welshmen must be free—free to manage their own affairs, to 
shape their own course, and find their own destiny at home and abroad in their 
own way. 

We could multiply evidence, were it necessary, that the 
policy of the Balfour Committee is interpreted abroad as 
presaging relations between the Governments of the British 
Empire, identical with those between Great Britain and 
the United States, Germany, France or Italy, save that for 
the sake of appearances the Crown is to be temporarily 
tolerated. Was that what the Imperial Conference meant ? 
Or is the explanation that occasionally men build more 
unwisely than they know ? 


Ir the old year ended badly for the British League of 
Nations, it did not end too well for the Geneva League. 

It is becoming apparent to everybody except 
The Geneva those whose amour-propre necessitates its 
glorification—because in glorifying Geneva 
they glorify themselves—that it will only function properly 
so long as it abstains from attempting anything of conse- 
quence. It is a screaming success so long as it does nothing 
or confines its elaborate and costly machinery to cracking 
a few small nuts. That its members instinctively appreciate 
its limitations is evident from their marked reluctance to 
tackle any big job, e.g. the convulsions of China, which 
endanger the peace of the world, or the open hostilities 
which Soviet Russia wages against particular Powers, 
notably Great Britain. After all this country has done for 
the League, which would never have come into existence 
but for the receptivity of Downing Street to President 
Wilson’s project, it might have been supposed that self- 
respect, if not common decency, would impel Geneva to 
take a sympathetic interest in the well-being of the British 
Empire, who, we believe, “foots”? an undue share of the 
League’s Budget. Not at all: the statesmen of Geneva 
simply regard the British as “‘a prize collection of mugs” 
who may be usefully called upon to do any donkey-work 
that Scandinavian Socialists or South American intriguers 
care to allot tous. We cannot affect surprise at their attitude, 
because British Statesmen “ask for it.” They encourage 
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everybody to regard us as a Power with no regard for its 
own interests, which accordingly other Powers can safely 
ignore. On the rare occasions when, under pressure of 
British or Dominion public opinion, our Representatives at 
Geneva are constrained to make a stand, e.g. on the matter 
of ‘‘ Colonial Mandates,” there is an outburst in the Assembly 
as though we were committing some crime, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, who has forfeited the confidence of many of 
his own countrymen by his blind enthusiasm for the League, 
finds himself viewed with suspicion by the elect who had 
come to regard any “‘ British point of view”’ as “‘ unthinkable.” 


OuTsIpE the League of Nations there have been such 
manifestations as “‘ Locarno” and “ Thoiry,” which were 
The Tri declared by optimists to inaugurate a new 

ie era of international brotherhood that would 
make Great Wars as “‘ unthinkable” in the future as they 
were systematically stated to be in the past. We have 
been unable to share anticipations resting on nothing more 
solid than the wish that is father to the thought. We 
cannot see that either England or France have gained any- 
thing in the shape of security from aggression—which is all 
they seek or need—from all the hobnobbing of that inter- 
esting and sympathetic trio, Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. 
Aristide Briand, and Herr Doctor Stresemann—who are 
never completely happy out of each other’s sight. We do, 
however, recognize—and we say frankly that it gives us less 
than no pleasure—that Germany has gained enormously 
from the activities of the Triumvirate, and if all continues 
to go well from the German point of view, the Fatherland 
stands to gain immeasurably more. It is not for nothing 
that Dr. Stresemann is designated by his admirers “the 
German Lloyd George”—a phrase that should inspire 
caution in his political associates. But now that he has 
entered the charmed circle of the League it is deemed “‘ bad 
form ’”’ to even suspect the astute German Foreign Minister. 
It indicates an evil mind to suggest that Germany regards 
Geneva from a diametrically different standpoint to the 
British Simpletons she meets there, and that in German eyes 
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the League is merely a convenient platform for pro-German 
propaganda and ultimately a serviceable instrument for 
restoring what the Fatherland lost in 1919. Germany’s 
immediate object is to exchange allied supervision of 
her disarmament for League supervision, which she will 
know how to make even more illusory than the régime of 
the last seven years. Her next object is to rid her soil 
of all foreign troops. These are both goals at which we 
should aim were we German, and with which we should 
sympathize without being Germans were we convinced that 
Germany unreservedly accepts the logic of the stricken field 
and has finally turned her back on “ militarism” and all 
thoughts of revanche. We want peace—so does France and 
Belgium. But what of Germany—does she wish to see the 
back of the occupying armies in order to settle down in peace 
or to prepare for another war? That is the question. 


It is admitted even by pro-Germans that there are two 
Germanies. A peace-loving, neighbourly, harmless Germany 

who couldn’t hurt a fly—personified by the 
The Two high-souled and immaculate Stresemann. 
Lord D’Abernon and the rest of the pro- 
German “push” regard him as Lord Haldane regarded 
Bethmann-Hollweg before the war, whom Lord Haldane 
likened to Sir Edward Grey. A much sounder and wiser 
man than Lord Haldane, viz. Sir Eyre Crowe—whose public 
spirit, moral courage, and fine judgment are now at last 
signally vindicated—thought otherwise and proved to be 
right. If Dr. Stresemann represents a Germany which 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand regard as the Germany, 
and in which they are prepared to put all their eggs and ours, 
and in which we would gladly believe if we could—there is no 
shadow of a doubt as to the existence of Germany No. 2. 
While the German Foreign Minister has been shooting 
sitting pheasants at Locarno, Thoiry, Geneva, and any other 
coverts in which those confiding birds offered themselves, 
Dr. Stresemann’s Cabinet colleague, the German Minister 
of Defence, Herr Gessler, has engaged in vastly more exciting 
business. He personifies Germany No. 2, and if we 
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could we should like to ask some of the sitting pheasants 
that have fallen to Dr. Stresemann’s gun, where will the 
Allies be, France, England, Belgium and the rest of them, 
supposing it turns out that Lord D’Abernon & Co. are as 
wrong in 1927 as were Lord Haldane & Co. in 1914, and 
that the Germany symbolized in Downing Street by Strese- 
mann counts as little on “the day” as did the mythical 
Germany of Bethmann-Hollweg against which Crowe 
unavailingly warned his credulous chiefs? Where shall we 
be, let us reiterate, when too late we realize that it is the 
second Germany—Gessler’s Germany—that alone counts ? 
History is apt to repeat itself : the “‘ Too Late’s”’ of yesterday 
are unlikely to be in time to-morrow. 


Dr. GESSLER’S sinister activities at the Ministry of Defence, 
while his colleague, Dr. Stresemann, was “ bringing down ” 

; the French and British Foreign Ministers, 
Gootiyetonn became so shameless that they actually 
alarmed pro-Germans abroad. They were, however, en- 
listed as an argument in support of their favourite thesis, 
“Say ditto to Stresemann ”—as the only hope of preventing 
Militarist Germany as symbolized by Gessler from 
getting the upper hand. Peace-loving Europe must back 
peace-loving Stresemann! But Stresemann and Gessler were 
colleagues in the same Government, sitting together in 
Cabinet Council. Is it conceivable that a Minister of the 
preternatural acumen of Stresemann, with all the rami- 
fications of a tortuous foreign policy under his control, 
was ignorant of what the great and good Gessler was doing ? 
While talking ‘‘ Locarno” to his confiding Foreign friends, 
Herr Stresemann must assuredly have been aware of the 
notorious machinations of the Ministry of Defence—of which 
the all-powerful Foreign Minister could not have dis- 
approved or they would have been nipped in the bud—of 
which no doubt he was able to take advantage in his 
“yeinsurance”” Treaty with Soviet Russia, on which, 
presumably, neither the British Embassy in Berlin nor the 
Foreign Office was fully informed. Dr. Stresemann of 
course hoped that Herr Gessler’s operations would remain 
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sufficiently unknown abroad to permit those “ assurances ” 
in which he excels in extinguishing awkward inquiries. 
Neither the Quai d’Orsay under M. Briand, nor Downing 
Street inspired by Sir Austen Chamberlain, wished to believe 
anything that conflicted with ‘“‘ the Spirit of Locarno.” So 
all might have gone “according to plan” had not an 
inconsiderate Socialist (Herr Scheidemann) insisted on 
“blowing the gaff’? in the Reichstag, and the ensuing 
exposure resulted in the downfall not only of Herr Gessler, 
but likewise of the Chancellor, Dr. Marx, of the German 
Foreign Minister, and the entire Cabinet. We are, of course, 
told that the indispensable Stresemann will continue to 
direct German Foreign policy, and that whatever else 
happens “‘Locarno” is safe. That we can well believe, 
seeing what an asset it is to Germany. But foreigners are 
bound to inquire more keenly than ever, in the light of the 
revelation of the war spirit in the Republican Ministry of 
Defence, ‘“‘ which Germany is coming out on top,” unless 
they prefer to put it another way: ‘“‘ Are there in effect 
two Germanies—is not No. 1 a mere booby-trap for the 
Allies, while No. 2 is the real thing?” It is foolish under 
the circumstances to scold France for believing that 
Gesslerism alias Militarism is what she is ‘up against,” 
in 1927 as in 1914. 


Ir is not from any disregard of British interests in the Far 
East, nor from lack of sympathy with our unfortunate 

compatriots in China, that we at home have 
4 abstained from emphasizing the lamentable 

events of the last few months. Comment is 
restrained by ignorance, and by our conscious inability at 
this distance to contribute anything useful to a painful 
subject. This attitude is accentuated by the bewilderment 
caused by Chinese nomenclature, and the confusion created 
in European minds by the protracted chaos among the 
signatories of the Washington Convention, who have ex- 
hibited an ineptitude surpassing that of the League of 
Nations. To us that most unfortunate gathering in the 
American capital five years ago has always appeared to 
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be the fons et origo mali, because it destroyed the single 
stabilizing factor in the Far East, viz. the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, without putting anything in its place. The vaunted 
Four-Power Pacific Pact was both a farce and a fraud. 
From the British point of view the abandonment of our 
Alliance with Japan will always hold an honoured place in 
the annals of Folly, as we had nothing to show for this 
insensate effort to propitiate the Americans, whose policy in 
the Far East has remained that of the Dog in the Manger. 
Washington has obstructed every attempt at concerted 
action by other Powers, but declines to do anything on 
her own account, and resolutely refuses co-operation for any 
purpose whatsoever. Knowledgeable Americans are in despair. 
The result has been all-round paralysis. If the League of 
Nations were of the least use in any major international 
problem it would have long since taken a hand. But 
beyond making itself ridiculous by electing a representative 
of that transient and embarrassed phantom the Govern- 
ment of Peking to a seat on its Council, the League has 
behaved as though there were no such place as China. 
The general aloofness of the Powers, together with Japan’s 
natural mortification at the cavalier treatment she received 
at Washington, has simply played into the hands of Russian 
Bolshevism and Chinese fanaticism. These formidable forces 
are primarily directed against Great Britain as the most 
vulnerable Great Power owing to our immense stake in 
China. Should Moscow be able to follow up the Coal 
Strike, which cost this country £500,000,000, by destroying, 
say, £300,000,000 or £400,000,000 of British capital in the 
Far East without rupturing diplomatic relations with 
London, it would be “‘ something to write home about.” 


ALTHOUGH conditions in the Far East, from the moment 
the Washington Conference destroyed the Anglo-Japanese 

Alliance without providing any serious substi- 
_A Man tute, offered small scope for British diplo- 
er macy, we have drifted pitiably. In part this 

is ascribable to the extravagant amount of 
attention which the British Foreign Minister and the British 
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Foreign Office have lavished on the politics of Geneva and 
the affairs of the League of Nations, which have become an 
obsession with Responsible Statesmen, who have so far 
little to show for their labours. In part, no doubt, it is due 
to the official illusion that the impossible would happen in 
China and that circumstances would constrain the Parties 
to the Pacific Pact to co-operate whether they liked it or 
not. Ultimately, desperately late in the day, London 
realized, under the stern teaching of events, that this con- 
tingency was “ unthinkable.” Accordingly, Mr. Miles Lamp- 
son was sent out to China as British Representative, with 
some undisclosed policy in his pocket and the good will of 
all Parties in the State to try to evolve some order out of 
the hideous chaos and to save what fragments he could 
from the ruin threatening British material interests at the 
Treaty Ports, and at any other places where optimists had 
established themselves with a contemptuous indifference 
towards the long-impending storm engineered by the 
Coalition of Chinese Chauvinists and Soviet Russia. Moscow 
is merely using the Celestials—as she used the uncelestial 
Mr. Cook—for the terrestrial purpose of injuring Capital in 
general and British capital in particular. On his way to 
Peking the new British Minister took the unconventional but 
sensible step of diverging in order to discuss the situation 
with the Cantonese Leaders, who now claim to control the 
entire country south of the Yangtze and obviously aspire 
to capture Shanghai in the near future with the -object 
either of clearing all foreigners out of China, or what is 
tantamount to the same thing, sweeping away the privileges 
that alone make their existence endurable in such a com- 
munity. We have as yet no knowledge as to whether 
Mr. Miles Lampson was able to make any impression on 
Mr. Eugen Cheng, the Kuomintang Foreign Minister, or to 
obtain any concessions. It were idle to pretend that we 
occupy a strong diplomatic position, or indeed anything 
that can be called a position, unless there is a sufficient 
development of reason among Chinese who count to make 
them realize that the policy of cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face has never helped anybody. 
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Wate Mr. Lampson—who has been allotted one of the 
toughest jobs ever tackled by an Englishman—was at 


... Hankow in touch with the Cantonese Allies 
Moscow, the British Chargé d’ Affaires at 
m Peking was charged to deliver an important 
document to the Ministers of the other Powers. It is 
welcome as evidence that there exists at last a British 
policy in China, though what its effect will be, what reception 
it will get from the laggards to whom the Note is addressed, 
and how it will work, remains to be seen. At the time of 
writing we are somewhat in the dark as to this new 
departure, of which our readers will be fully informed 
when Mr. O’Malley’s Note is published. In any case it 
shows that after a display of patience that had long ceased 
to be a virtue, and which had reacted catastrophically on 
British interests, our Government has been converted to 
the view steadily pressed by everyone in touch with the 
facts, that nothing could be gained whereas much must be 
lost by waiting any longer for the Washington signatories. 
That the Note is urgent is clear from the circumstance of 
its presentation—while the accredited Minister was still at 
Hankow and had not yet presented his credentials to the 
phantom Government of China. It was reported by The 
Times Peking Correspondent to boldly propose, in the name 
of Great Britain, that the Washington surtaxes should 
be granted without any more boggling. In other words, 
the British Government ‘‘ have taken the initiative,’ as a 
leader in The Times (December 20th) puts it, 
in an attempt to reduce all the promises and principles of the Washington 
Convention to a very simple issue—the practical recognition that modern Chinese 
nationalism is a fact, and that many of its claims are entirely legitimate. 
This is a volte-face with a vengeance, but needs must when 
the devil drives, though it is unfortunate that too often 
Statesmen procrastinate until they are in a corner from 
which they cannot escape and then make a virtue of neces- 
sity. We think it was a former Lord Elgin who complained 
that ‘‘ Chinese Mandarins yield nothing to reason but 
surrender everything to force.” It is the way of Mandarins 
East and West. Let us hope that our conversion has not 
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come too late. As Mr. Lampson declared on reaching 
Shanghai, we only want “ to live and trade in the country ” 
—whether the Moscow-driven Nationalists are prepared to 
concede this modest demand remains to be seen. At any 
rate, the man on the spot must be supported, and is clearly 
worthy of all the support Great Britain can give him. 


Tue Wait and Sees of Washington evidently suffer from the 
same weakness as their opposite numbers nearer home, 
: They find it extremely difficult to make up 

bit oe their mind to any positive policy in any 
Washington direction. On external questions they simply 
drift, except on the solitary issue of the 

Collection of Debt. On that subject there is solidarity 
between Republicans and Democrats, and we have never 
for a moment encouraged the illusion entertained by 
European optimists that there would be any revision of 
War Loans in the event of a change of administration in the 
United States. Moreover, we regard it as infra dig. in 
European debtors to whine over any debts they have 
contracted to pay, though we should not have regarded it 
as dishonest if the Allies had repudiated their monetary 
obligations to the United States when the latter repudiated 
all responsibility for the post-war settlement after President 
Wilson had been allowed to practically dictate terms at the 
Paris Peace Conference. The Treaties bore his signature, 
which was universally interpreted by his co-signatories as 
binding his country just as other signatures of heads of 
Government bound other countries. The moment President 
Wilson’s handiwork was scrapped across the Atlantic, the 
Allies should have scrapped their American debts. They 
would have done so had common sense swayed their Councils 
instead of International Finance which sought to rehabili- 
tate Germany by penalizing the Allies. However, that is 
another story. What we are for the moment concerned with 
is the inability of the Republican Tweedledum to differ 
from the Democratic Tweedledee and vice versa on any 
big problem, whether it be domestic, such as Prohibition, 
or international, such as Mexico and China; countries 
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where there would appear to be substantial American 
interests, but where American policy is still to seek. Indeed, 
except for an occasional explosion from Senator Borah 
against Great Britain there are few, if any, indications as 
to what line the United States is likely to take—if any. 
In China, American influence has been purely obstructive. 


CHINA, it may be said, is far away and altogether beyond 
the ken of the average American citizen, whose horizon is 

‘ bounded by the ambit of his Ford car. It 
Mexico is intelligible that Washington should be 
without policy in so remote a place as the Celestial Empire, 
all the more as the sensational American Press has made 
a popular bogey of Japan, and American politicians are 
consequently terrified of taking any step that might con- 
ceivably play the game of “the enemy.” No such con- 
sideration, however, applies to Mexico, which, according 
to the atlas, actually adjoins the United States, and is 
well within the range of the plain people. Nor is there 
any controversy as to the extent of American interests 
involved. Nevertheless there is the same uncertainty and 
hesitation here as farther afield, though there is no other 
Great Power to question American policy or whose suscepti- 
bilities need be considered. Periodically we get statements 
from Washington that the administration is about to begin 
to take Mexican chaos seriously, and correspondents of 
London newspapers, as in duty bound, underline the 
significance of “‘ the impending Move.” But nothing more 
happens. On November 19th the Morning Post Washing- 
ton correspondent explicitly explained—evidently under the 
inspiration of the State Department—“‘ why the Washington 
Government is taking such a firm attitude towards Mexico.” 
It was the first time Europe had been notified of such 
“firmness,” and we could all sympathize with the semi- 
official exposé of American policy. In the words of the 
eorrespondent : 


Mexico under the Calles régime is regarded by Washington as a political 
menace to the American continent and more especially to the tranquillity of 
Central America. 

In official circles Mexico is looked upon as the Western outpost of Bolshevism, 
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Mexican agents having preached the doctrine of Communism in the neighbouring 
republics and fostered the overthrow of existing Governments as ‘Part of @ policy 
of Sovietism to bring about a new order. 

Mexican influence was asserted to be at the bottom of 
recent disturbances in Nicaragua, which had provoked 4 
warning from Washington to President Calles which was 
said to be ‘‘ resented ”’ at the Mexican capital. The Govern: 
ment of Mexico claim as much right to extend its influence 
to the South as the United States. According to the 
Washington correspondent of the Morning Post: 

Mr. Coolidge is not going to sit with folded hands while Mexico spreads her 

influence southward and encroaches upon the Panama Canal. That is a threat 
that no American Administration could permit. The United States has strong 
naval forces within easy reach, and can quickly land Marines in Nicaragua, if 
necessary, and this, it is not unlikely, may be done. Under the Taft Adminis- 
tration a Marine garrison was established in Nicaragua to preserve order and 
prevent revolution, and the same methods may have to be repeated. Gun: 
running expeditions will not be permitted. Any Mexican vessels attempting to 
supply Nicaraguan rebels with arms and other munitions of war will be seized 
by American cruisers. 
Unregenerate Europeans who are constantly lectured from 
Washington and other American pulpits on _ their 
Imperialism,”’ ‘‘ Jingoism,”’ ‘‘ Methods of barbarism,” etc., 
when protecting their interests against weaker nations are 
amused by the alacrity of their mentors in the White House 
and the Senate to resort to the ‘‘ mailed fist ’’ whenever they 
think American interests are threatened. Happily, so far 
a clash has been avoided with Mexico over Nicaragua, and 
the whole business may be mere bluff. But this part of the 
world should be worth watching during the coming months, 
as there are interesting possibilities. 


Ir is common knowledge that of late years the British 
Treasury has abandoned its primary duty of protecting 


the British taxpayer from political plunder, 
in pursuance of various extraneous objects 
that are not properly within its purview. 
Thus the Treasury has been a constant trespasser on the 
domain of the Foreign Office with disastrous results to British 
interests, because the personnel in Whitehall—however 
competent in accountancy—are not equipped to tackle 
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problems on which they have little to guide them beyond 
insular ignorance and International prejudice. The Treasury 
is notoriously pro-German and anti-French. It has been 
the head and front of the manceuvres to get Germany on 
her legs and to knock France off hers. The tradition of the 
Treasury renders it sympathetic towards any national 
enemy and hostile towards any ally. In this respect it merely 
reflects the sentiments of the school to which most Treasury 
clerks belong. It is, however, difficult to establish facts 
that depend on inside knowledge that can only be acquired 
confidentially, and as a general rule permanent officials confine 
themselves to their sheltered existence behind the scenes in 
which much mischief can be wrought without any overt 
responsibility being incurred. Let us, therefore, be not 
ungrateful to Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, Assistant Secretary to 
the Treasury, for emerging into the open with a lecture that 
enables outsiders to realize the atmosphere in which the 
Treasury moves and lives and has its being. The subject 
of Mr. Hawtrey’s lecture was “‘ The Financial Situation in 
France,” and the venue the London School of Economics, 
on December 7th. We need not pause to inquire whether at 
a moment when our partner in the Entente Cordiale—which 
recently saved Europe from Pan-Germanization—is passing 
through an acute crisis, arousing considerable anxiety and 
straining all her resources, it is meet for any British official 
to pronounce judgment on French policy. Be this as it may, 
it is clearly wrong for the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
to make a public onslaught on French credit at any time. 


Mr. Hawtrey presumably had leave from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who doubtless had some reason, good 


In the Open or bad, for launching this manifesto through 

the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Lecturer, of course, stated that he was “speaking 
only in a personal capacity,” which merely means that 
in the event of a row his opinions could be officially 
repudiated. A report of his “ blazing indiscretion ’’ will be 
found in The Times of December 8th, in the form of a short 
summary which is unlikely to have conveyed an erroneous 
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impression of the speaker’s attitude. He made scarcely a 
single statement that would not be indignantly challenged 
in France. Such a demonstration would, therefore, be highly 
unwelcome to the Foreign Office, and we should like to know 
what any Chancellor of the Exchequer would have thought 
or said had Sir Eyre Crowe, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, come out with a lecture on the adoption 
of the Gold Standard pouring ridicule on the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York and making Anglo-American financial 
relations yet more difficult than they were. Mr. Hawtrey 
informed the London School of Economics that “ Very 
little taxation was imposed on France during the war. They 
did not even raise a long-term loan until the war had been 
going for nearly fifteen months, and resorted shamelessly to 
inflation.” The lecturer forgot, if he ever knew, that from 
August 1914 onwards the choicest and richest portion of 
France was invaded, occupied, and devastated by from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 Germans, many of whom were savages 
simply out to destroy everything in reach. When we recall 
the panic at the Treasury—in the safe seclusion of an island 
—and the pitiable funk of its City associates at the first 
whisper of war on July 31, 1914, we tremble to think what 
would have been the condition of the Department had 
German armies taken possession of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
and treated those counties as they did Northern France. 
Income Tax, Super-Tax, Death Duties, and the other forms 
of oppression dear to the Treasury mind, might have borne 
a somewhat different aspect, and “shameless inflation ” 
would in all probability have been resorted to with our 
taxable capacity thus immensely curtailed. As it is, under 
Treasury auspices this unfortunate country has had a stiff 
dose of the opposite policy, namely ‘‘ shameless deflation,” 
which has beggared our producers for the benefit of Inter- 
national money-lenders and saddled us with a chronically 
unemployed population varying between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000. That is not much to write home about. Mr. 
Hawtrey also gleefully called attention to “the abyss” 
into which “ it looked as if France was toppling ” in the 
spring of 1920. Then, by the way, we unfortunately not 
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merely “looked like toppling’ but actually plunged into 
a veritable Slough of Despond in which our industries 
have remained embedded ever since. 


THERE is an old but much-neglected saying warning those 
who live in glass houses against throwing stones at their 

neighbours. It is unwise to throw them 
proses even at those who live in other glass houses, 

No Treasury official of a country that has 
deliberately sacrificed her basic industries to International 
Finance is in a position to lecture another nation that 
has preferred to subordinate International Finance to 
National Industry. Nor is there much room for doubt 
as to which of these rival policies is most conducive to 
the general prosperity of the people. In Treasury eyes 
Great Britain consists of a few mammoth banks and their 
branches and the currency policy that suits Lombard Street 
(which is nowadays a mere annexe of Wall Street) is deemed 
good enough for the rest of the Community. French states- 
men have taken a different view of their duty towards 
France, and when they look across the Channel and observe 
the plight of Lancashire, Lanarkshire, South Wales, Tyneside 
and other places, they are indisposed to take lessons in 
dancing or deportment either from Mr. Hawtrey, Sir Otto 
Ernst Niemeyer, and the other men of disaster in Whitehall 
and the City who have been allowed to dictate British fiscal 
and financial policy. After obligingly informing France 
that her single hope of salvation lay in “pegging” the 
franc at “‘ about 150 ” to the pound, Mr. Hawtrey impudently 
declared that “‘it remained to be seen how much courage 
and wisdom the powers of France would be able to bring to 
the problem.” It is always easy to sit in judgment on others, 
but are those in a position to talk about “‘ courage and 
wisdom ” who allowed the Americans to bluff us last year on 
to the Gold Standard, thereby making us “‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ” to the unconscionable Money Power 
of New York ? We sincerely hope that Monsieur Poincaré 
(whose success in the teeth of all our financial pundits and 
prophets was one of the few pleasing events of the past 
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year) may continue as he has begun and save the frane without 
placing France at the mercy of the Octopus. So long as one 
great nation escapes its tentacles, there is hope for others, 
The financial independence of France would be the greatest 
set-back International Finance has sustained this century; 
It would be of the utmost benefit to Great Britain in opening 
eyes on this side of the Channel to the imbecility of manag 
such bodies as the Treasury and the Bank of England 
play ducks and drakes with the well-being of our people. 


THE political outlook in Great Britain at the opening of a 

New Year is none too brilliant from any standpoint. Our 

Th Prime Minister is much respected and greatly 
e 


Outlook liked by the vast majority of his country-men | 


and country-women. Everybody wishes him 
well—apart from a handful of disgruntled politicians and 
journalists, of whom Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Cook, and Lord 
Beaverbrook are the most conspicuous, and the wilder 
spirits of the Clyde. A popular Premier commanding 
record majorities in both Houses of Parliament should 
imply a popular Government. But unfortunately Mr, 
Stanley Baldwin interpreted the magnificent mandate he 
received from the Electorate two years ago as an instruction 
to form a Cabinet in which the key positions should be held 


by Coalitioners, i.e. by the very men who had brought | 


discredit on Conservatism and humiliation on the Nation 


during the days when they had been content to act, so to — 


speak, as “office boys”’ to the Welsh Wizard. By what 


mental process our Leader—who played a memorable part | 


in ridding the country of that ill-starred combination— 
persuaded himself to thus utilize the clean slate he was 
provided with, we have never understood. It was probably 
one of those flights of misplaced magnanimity in which 
broad-minded men are apt to indulge without fully realizing 
the consequences. From the moment we opened our news- 
papers to learn how the chief offices had been allotted in 
the incoming Ministry we have never entertained expecta- 
tions of achievement in any department of public affairs 
that demanded vision, courage, conviction and determina- 
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tion. We anticipated that wobbling—usually in the wrong 
direction—to which we had become accustomed during the 
palmy Lloyd-Georgian epoch, would be the order of the day, 
as, indeed, it has been with lucid intervals few and far 
between. We are, therefore, not among the disappointed, 
and can at any rate discuss the situation dispassionately. 


A CABINET composed of such ingredients not unnaturally 
finds it almost impossible to arrive at any conclusion on 

almost any question, however simple or 
‘ed Noes familiar. It would be surprising were it 

otherwise. It was only to be expected. We 
hear of ceaseless Cabinet Councils and countless Cabinet 
Committees on this, that, and the other subject, the mere 


existence of which indicate discord, distraction, and in- 


ability to decide. It is true that the public are periodically 
nourished with stimulating statements from the platform 
indicating that at least some “men in the Cabinet” share 
the sentiments of the Man in the Street. But apparently 
these stalwarts are utterly unable to make their opinions 
prevail with the miscellaneous collection of Mugwumps, 
Mandarins, Cranks and Careerists, by whom the Prime 
Minister has elected to surround himself. The annual 
Parliament of the Conservative Party (the National Union) 
is likewise allowed, if not encouraged, to ‘‘ blow off steam ” 
in conference at Scarborough or elsewhere in various direc- 
tions—Trade Union Reform, Second Chamber Reform, 
“Clearing out the Reds,” the Safeguarding of Industry, and 


| other problems that are of the essence of Conservatism. 


Pledges are forthcoming on these occasions, by representa- 
tives of the Powers-that-Be, in order to pacify the rank and 
file. But no sooner has the National Union disappeared for 
another year than inspired statements appear in “ tame ” 
newspapers to the effect that the Resolutions unanimously 
and enthusiastically passed by the Party delegates are to be 
treated as so much waste-paper and that the Cabinet have 
no effective intention of dealing with any of these matters. 
When such disclaimers produce sufficient indignation in the 
rank and file, His Majesty’s Ministers are apt to become 
VOL. LXXXVIII 43 
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“re-rattled.” We are then fobbed off by the same “ tame ” 
Press which had averred ‘“‘ there was nothing doing” with 
feverish assurances of the anxiety of the Cabinet to meet 
the wishes of its supporters and its earnest desire to take the 
necessary steps at the earliest possible moment, as evidenced 
by the fact that the subject in question is once more 
“re-engaging the attention of a Cabinet Committee.”’ And 
so the sorry farce continues. A more pitiable spectacle than 
is presented by chronic wobbling could hardly be conceived. 
It is, moreover, gratuitous. There is no excuse for it. But 
we shall get little else until the Cabinet has been renovated 
and reinvigorated by an infusion of new blood. We must 
have Ministers who realize the necessity of saying ‘‘ Yes ”’ or 
“No” from time to time, and not always ‘‘ Yes-No.”’ 


THE effect on the Conservative Party in Parliament of the 
recent mismanagement of public affairs may be gathered 
; from the comments of the Political Notes in 
Se the Morning Post. No newspaper has ever 
served any Government more devotedly or 
more ably than our contemporary. It always tries to look 
on any brighter side of Ministerial proceedings, and does its 
utmost to keep the Government’s head in the right direction, 
though it does not recognize that true loyalty consists in 
pretending that the Government can do no wrong. The 
Morning Post is, moreover, in too close contact with too 
many Conservatives to ignore the keen disappointment that 
has developed on our side since the General Strike afforded 
golden opportunities of Leadership and statesmanship that 
were frittered away. Even Members of Parliament who 
usually cherish the fiction that “all is for the best under the 
best of all possible Governments ” resent being dragged up 
to London for an Autumn Session for which there was no 
need once internal dissensions prevented the Cabinet from 
tackling the problem of political Trade Unionism. As the 
“ Political Notes’ (December 13th) of the Morning Post 
recognize in reviewing these wasted weeks : 


Everybody is anxious to see an end to the dullest autumn sitting on record. 
Much time has been spent over small and unimportant Bills; there has been 
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no show of fight by the Opposition ; nothing to relieve the monotony, for Minis- 
terialist members, of hanging about to vote when the division bells ring. 

Last Wednesday’s motion of censure has been the only really bright inter- 
lude. It produced excellent speeches from half a dozen back-bench Conserva- 
tives, which served to show what a wealth of ability there is on these 


overcrowded seats. 
With certain exceptions, the time of both Houses till the prorogation will be 


occupied with the final stages of these small Bills. 

From this it is self-evident that there would have been 
abundant time to deal with such scandals as “‘ peaceful 
picketing,” which is sheer bullying, or to clear out the Reds 
had His Majesty’s Wobblers been so minded. 


Is it not something of a reflection on the Conservative Front 
Benches in both Houses of Parliament, including the big 
Taboo Birmingham contingent in the Cabinet, that. 
it should be left to Sir Alfred Mond to “ think 
Imperially ’ and to preach the doctrine imperishably asso- 
ciated with the immortal memory of Joseph Chamberlain ? 
How large that great missionary of Empire looms at a time 
when a Conservative Government is apparently engaged in 
stimulating every Separatist Movement under the guidance 
of Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill, who no 
doubt seek to justify their cowardly disruption of the United 
Kingdom in 1921 by dividing the British Empire in 1926. 
We expected nothing better of the capitulators to Sinn Fein, 
but we confess to some astonishment at the acquiescence of 
colleagues who pass for being Unionists, Imperialists, and 
Chamberlainites. What have they done? What, we may 
ask, are they doing, or do they propose to do, to promote the 
Economic Unity of the British Empire on which Sir Alfred 
Mond has recently spoken and written with equal cogency 
and wisdom? Is Birmingham likewise infected by the 
gangrene of Geneva that the orators of the Midlands have 
forgotten the ideal of the British League of Nations to 
which they were supposed to be devoted ? Some of them 
seem to be almost afraid if not ashamed to acknowledge the 
British Empire. 
_ Oh no, we never mention it, 

Its name is never heard. 


My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word. 
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However, Sir Alfred Mond has not yet got “ cold feet,” and 
lately delighted the Ladies’ Imperial Club (December 2nd) 
= by an admirable speech on the topic that 
is taboo with Conservative Dead Heads, 

Liberal Duds, and Labour Defeatists. He 
called attention to the unhealthy efforts to Americanize the 
Dominions by films and otherwise—a process enjoying the 
patronage of some Dominion politicians who find it con- 
venient to play off the Mother Country against the United 
States and vice versa. As Sir Alfred reminded an audience 
that still believes in the British Empire despite the torpor 
of male Mugwumps, 


‘“The United States, in wealth resources, was entirely 
inferior to the British Empire, and they should 
visualize the effects of a Customs Union of the 
Empire which would secure the interchange of all 
commodities between members of the same family 
and peoples of thesame Crown. The Empire would 
then have a degree of prosperity and a power of 
bargaining with the Governments of the world 
that no Empire had ever had. It would not be a 
question of negotiation, but of stating our terms.” 


The speaker hazarded the opinion that Europe was in such 
chaos that some form of economic unity was bound to 
come. 


If it took place Great Britain would have a very serious choice to make, 
Where were we to belong? Britain could not stand alone and isolated, 
Europe would probably say, ‘‘ You are Europeans; you should come in with 
us.” But he would say, “‘No, we are not Europeans, we are Imperialists ; 
our lines of communication are not on the land but on the sea.” 


Sir Alfred Mond urged that we should turn our eyes away 
from Geneva and Locarno and 


look across the ocean to the people who would stand by us to the end, in peace 
and in war, and would not try to see how we could pick their chestnuts out of 
the fire,and do us down when we were not looking. It wastime for those who 
believed in the Empire to start to mobilize the Imperial spirit of the people of 
this country. They should start an Imperial league, not of an aggressive char- 
acter, but on a sound foundation with a great programme on which would be 
inscribed the words, “‘ Imperial Customs Union.’’ We were only at the begin- 
ning of the Imperial problem of seeing that Imperial economy was used to the 
best advantage of the people of the Empire. 
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What does the Conservative Party propose to do on this 
vital issue? Where does the Government stand? Have 
Ministers any Imperial Policy or Programme beyond saying 
“ Ditto ” to General Hertzog ? Has the League of Nations 
killed and chilled the Imperial spirit among our Mandarins ? 
It may be so as regards Front Benchers, who live in a little 
world of their own and can rarely see beyond the opposite 
Front Bench, but it is certainly not the case with the General 
Public, however bewildered they may be by the proceedings 
of the Imperial Conference. 


ALTHOUGH prophecy is among the more hazardous occupa- 
tions, especially in the changes and chances of politics, we 
Proph shall reluctantly and regretfully hazard the 

— prediction that 1927 will not witness that 
great Constitutional Reform on which many Conservatives 
have set their hearts and to which the Government are 
regarded by some enthusiasts as practically pledged. We 
doubt, in the first place, whether many Cabinet Ministers 
are sufficiently keen on repealing or modifying the Parlia- 
ment Act to make the necessary effort. There has, so far as 
we are aware, not been a single speech by any Minister 
suggestive of ardour to reconstruct the House of Lords and 
redistribute the powers of Parliament which under the Act 
of 1911 are now concentrated in the House of Commons. 
We agree with every word Lord Selborne has said on the 
subject which he has made his own, and were he in the 
Cabinet we should know that Constitutional Reform had at 
least one determined friend at Court who would insist on at 
any rate knowing the reason why. But as it is with a half- 
hearted Ministry containing several obvious obstructionists 
who are content with things as they are, and who doubtless 
hope in due time to become Viscounts, there is small prospect 
of achievement, whatever pledges may be given by the 
Prime Minister to eager deputations. It must likewise in all 
fairness be admitted that the increasing inability of reformers 
to agree upon any plan either as regards the respective 
functions of the two Houses or the personnel of the future 
House of Lords affords the Government a plausible pretext, 
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if not a valid excuse, for shirking the whole question. Four 
points are apparent to us that are not apparent to other 
reformers, and there is a depressing reluctance of the 
divergent schools to arrive at any compromise, though 
compromise is supposed to be the forte of British states. 
manship. 

(1) The repeal of the Parliament Act without a Reform 
of the House of Lords is not practical politics. 

(2) The Reform of the House of Lords without a sub- 
stantial modification of the Parliament Act would 
have small chance of becoming law. 

(3) An exclusively elected Second Chamber would be 
equally unwelcome to the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. 

(4) The present House of Lords must supply a basis of 
the Reformed House. 


Within those limits there is abundant scope for constructive 
statesmanship, but if every reformer insists on “ paddling 
his own canoe’”’ we shall get nowhere. 


WERE it not that the misfortunes of others had been described 
as ‘‘the consolation of the damned,” Conservatives might 

cheer themselves up for the flabbiness of the 
“The. Treasury Bench—which has nothing that can 
Consolation of 1. called a policy either in the International 
the Damned ” policy either in the International, 

the Imperial, or the Industrial sphere—by 
contemplating the parlous plight of the two Oppositions. 
Though as dry rot is a contagious disease that passes rapidly 
from one party to another, the rottenness of other parties 
is a danger to our own. His Majesty’s Ministers need His 
Majesty’s Opposition in order to keep them up to the mark, 
When there is no effective antagonism at Westminster 
Governments rapidly degenerate until they find themselves 
at the bottom of the hill. This will inevitably be our fate 
unless the Cabinet can be “ gingered up ”’ from the outside. 
But “ ginger’ can only come from Conservatives, as both 


Radicals and the Socialists need all their own “ ginger ” in 
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order to get their own lame dogs over the stile. The so- 
called Liberal Party, which, indeed, is not a party but merely 
a collection of discordant and mutually hostile atoms, is in 
such a bad way that it is almost indecent of outsiders to 
discuss it. From the moment Mr. Lloyd George was pushed 
off his perch as Dictator of the Conservative Party and 
thereby forced into the arms of the Liberal Party, everything 
has gone ill with the latter, just as everything would have 
gone well with the former if only our Leader, after burying 
the Coalition, had not insisted on exhuming Coalitioners. 
Mr. Lloyd George is evidently a vampire who consumes 
whatever he touches, and though we prefer that he should 
consume our opponents rather than ourselves, if the effect of 
his “‘ leadership ” is to swamp our ranks with further relays 
of Liberals, Conservatism will become more colourless than 
ever and ultimately there will be nothing to attract or 
deserve popular support. 


Mr. Luoyp GrorcE had already driven his indulgent chieftain, 
the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, into resignation by dint of 

. disloyalty and moneybags. He likewise pro- 
ate voked the majority of that long-suffering 
body, the Liberal Shadow Cabinet, to issue a public con- 
demnation of himself as a man with whom “ confidential 
telations’’ were “impossible.” Considering what Front 
Benchers of all Parties are prepared to stand from one 
another, and the length of time for which they are willing to 
wear their dirty linen in private rather than allow it to be 
washed in public, we gathered from this manifesto some idea 
of what the Right Honourables had endured before ex- 
communicating their colleague. To speak quite plainly, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s present activities are devoted to buying 
up the Liberal Party in order to sell it to the Labour Party. 
That is the only rational interpretation of the attitude and 
utterances of men like Sir John Simon, Mr. Walter Runciman, 
and Viscount Grey, who obviously object to be bought, and 
are trying to salvage what they can from the Liberal wreck. 
As we know from his own Memoirs, which positively suffer 
from his efforts to excuse inexcusable conduct in colleagues, 
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Lord Grey is morbidly reluctant to criticize anyone with 
whom he has sat in Cabinet. He is easily moved to indignas 
tion by Conservative misdoings, but he is extremely reluctant 
to think ill of any “ Liberal ” or “ Whig.” Much must have 
happened before he could and would speak as he did at the 
banquet to Mr. Vivian Phillipps (December 13th), whom we 
should venture to describe as ‘‘ the cabin boy ”’ of the Liberal 
Party, to borrow Lord Birkenhead’s unforgettable phrase. 
Viscount Grey repudiated the ludicrous suggestion circulated 
by Lloyd-Georgian journalists that he proposed to set up as 
a rival or sectional leader of the Liberal Party. In his judg- 
ment their first duty was to face facts, and to realize how the 
present discord had arisen, dating as it did from Coalition 
days, when their differences from the Government of which 
Mr. Lloyd George was the head were ‘‘ not mere differences 
of opinion, they were differences which concerned the honour 
and reputation of the British Government both at home and 
abroad. They were differences which affected the standard 
of public life in this country. They went deeper than any 
mere differences of opinion about policy.” 


CONSERVATIVES can understand this. Many of us felt about 
the Coalition as Viscount Grey did, and regarded “‘ Conserva- 
“No Lo tives” who lent their countenance to that 
Desir able” abomination as he regarded their confederates, 

“Coalition Liberals.” But as he explained, 
“in the interests of Free Trade and Liberal unity, the sponge 
was passed over the whole of that difference and they all 
came together ”’ at the Election of 1923. In 1924, however, 
there was a relapse, as doubts arose whether Mr. Lloyd 
George meant to devote his fund to Liberal purposes or to 
some ulterior object—apprehensions that were justified when 
he came out with his Land Campaign and his Land policy, 
and subsequently confirmed by his strange conduct during 
the General Strike. In the words of Lord Grey addressing 
his fellow Liberals : , 


They were suddenly confronted by a letter from Mr. Lloyd George saying, 
in effect, that he so strongly disapproved of what Lord Oxford and some others 
of them had said about the Strike that he declined to meet them. 
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From this attitude they inferred “‘ that Mr. Lloyd George 
looked upon the General Strike as certain to lead to a great 
political upheaval, and that he regarded Lord Oxford and 
others of them as political associates who were no longer 
desirable.” His refusal to consult with them at so grave a 
crisis was tantamount to his resignation of his seat in the 
Shadow Cabinet. Hence Lord Oxford’s letter and their 
reply supporting their leader. Under all the circumstances, 
to hold another Albert Hall ‘“‘ Unity’ Meeting, as some 
Liberals urged, would be a sham that could impose on no one. 
A similar remark applied to the suggested resurrection of the 
former Shadow Cabinet, that had been shattered by Mr. 
Lloyd George. Upon the delicate question of funds Lord 
Grey spoke with his customary sincerity and directness, and © 
his remarks have an interest far beyond the confines of the 
Liberal Party. 


It was not a wholesome thing for Party headquarters to be dependent upon 
the fund supplied by one person, and it made no difference what conditions he 
made. It was a new thing, unprecedented in the politics of this country, that 
one man should be in possession of an enormous fund at his own disposal for 
political purposes. It was the Liberal Party to-day, but it might be the Con- 
servative Party to-morrow or the Labour Party some other day, which might 
be agitated about the matter, or the fund should be used for an entirely new 
policy initiated by the person who controlled it. That was a very disturbing 
element, not merely in the Liberal Party, but in the politics of this country 
altogether. 


Viscount GREY reiterated in a later passage : 


The unprecedented thing was that there should be a great political fund 
Power of that was not in the hands of a party, but followed a man. 

é So far it had brought blight and not blessings to the Liberal 
his Purse Party, for it had destroyed our independent fund. 


Apart from the fund, however, Viscount Grey declared that 
many of them “ found it impossible to keep in step with 
Mr. Lloyd George.” He, for one, disliked the suggestion 
“that the ideal of the Liberal Party for the next Election 
should be to obtain a position in Parliament in which it 
would hold the balance of power and insist upon terms with 
the Labour Party.” To proclaim that was “to rouse the 
greatest resentment in the Labour Party and the greatest 
amount of depression in the Liberal Party.” ‘They would 
make the Liberal Party odious to the country if they stated 
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its objective to be the holding of ‘ balance ’ in the House of 
Commons and imposing its will upon either of the other 
parties.” Then again, Mr. Lloyd George’s recent speech 
upon China was “detrimental to British interests,” making, 
as it did, “a settlement in China more difficult. If they 
had been members in a Shadow Cabinet he was not sure that 
the Shadow Cabinet would not have been broken up under 
such a difference of opinion.” The conclusion of the whole 

matter was that Lord Grey and his friends would continue 
to pursue the Liberalism in which they believed, leaving 
Messrs. Lloyd George & Co. to their own devices. In truth, 
no alternative offered itself, seeing that the Welsh Wizard 
is now “out” for another Coalition—this time with the 
Socialists. 


Tuart the Socialist Party is also in a bad way is demonstrable 
from the manner in which a Tory renegade (Mr. Oswald 
Mosley) was able to buy the Labour candida- 
oe ew ture at Smethwick in the teeth of strong 
opposition. British politics are rapidly sinking from the 
plane they once occupied under the evil influence of the 
Lloyd Georges, the Cooks, and the Mosleys. All these 
politicians thrive on tainted money. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
huge secret fund can only proceed from the traffic in titles 
conducted by himself or by agents on his behalf when he 
was Prime Minister of his country—‘‘ Winning the War ” or 
Losing the Peace. Mr. Cook’s supplies are derived from 
Moscow, being contributed by the enemies of England for 
the express purpose of ruining England. Mr. Mosley, again, 
owes his wealth to ‘‘ Capitalism,” on which he wages epileptic 
war while enjoying all the amenities and luxuries of the 
plutocracy. It is, however, unnecessary for us to add any- 
thing to his own father’s verdict, which has been published 
in the following form in the Daily Mail of October 14th : 


*“My son has not done a decent day’s work in his life,” Sir Oswald said 
yesterday, and added : 

‘*He has money from the Mosley family and money from his wife. So in the 
winter they have been able to go to Italy and enjoy themselves in the sunshine ; 
and they have their houses in the country and London, 
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** Just because he fell out with the Conservative Party he stands as an extreme, 
oh, a very extreme, Socialist. 

“Then he rates his father for criticizing him, saying that I know nothing of 
his life. For many years I paid out of my own pocket thousands of pounds for 
his education and upkeep. And it was I who received his school reports—on 
the quality of which I do not wish to comment.” 


Mr. Mosley poses among the poor as a Social martyr 
ostracized by his own class for championing the “ have- 
nots ” against the ‘“‘ haves.” It is not, however, the claptrap 
he talks that is resented, nor the fact that he is a cheapjack 
and a demagogue. It is because he is a humbug and a 
hypocrite who does not believe a word he says. No one 
is sorry for him, but his wife’s friends regret that she was 
inveigled into this miserable business and persuaded to vie 
with him in fooling the women of Smethwick, who have. 
never done her any harm. Judging by this extract from 
the Daily Mail report of one of the “‘ missus’ ” electioneering 
efforts, the lady is getting on: 


Meanwhile close at hand was Lady Cynthia Mosley, whose title has been 
restored from that of plain Mrs. Mosley for the election as a result of the open 
laughter among the electors. She was busy canvassing in King Street, a turning 
off Downing Street—a slum area. She talked to women with babies in their 
arms, standing at the door of their four-roomed houses. 

“You know I have got a big house for my babies,” she said. ‘I want to 
see you all living in big houses like I am, with a nurse for your babies. You 
ought to be able to send the darlings to the seaside, as I do.” 

‘* But where shall we get the money from ?”’ queried one mother. 

“Oh,” replied Lady Cynthia, with her most charming smile, ‘“‘ when we get 
a Socialist Government everybody will have enough money.” 

“But what shall I do with a big house?” asked another woman. “I 
should not be able to do all the work.” 

“You should have servants too. You have as much right as I.” 

‘‘But what will happen to my Nell, who is in service ?’’ Lady Cynthia, 
taken by surprise, answered with a blush, ‘‘ Oh, that will be straightened out 
under a Socialist Government.” 

Mrs. Barton, one of the women, said to me afterwards: ‘It’s very nice of 
the rich lady to tell us all these things and want us to be like her, but I would 
have liked a couple of pounds to go on with.” 


DespitE the obstruction of forensic word-spinners and 
hair-splitters of the type of Sir Ellis Hume-Williams 
Toward (Chairman of the Parliamentary Branch of 
Clean Al the League of Nations Union), the House 

of Commons, on December 10th, passed a 
useful little Bill, the working of which will be sympa- 
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thetically watched by a hopeful public. It is technically 
termed the “ Judicial Proceedings (Regulation of Reports) 
Bill,” and aims at restraining the flood of filth that has been 
poured over the country of late years from the Divorce 
Court and other tribunals. The Daily Mail justly describes 
it as “ A Legal Experiment,” but in view of the conduct 
of many of the contemporaries of our contemporary which 
have vied with one another in catering for the prurient it 
is an experiment well worth trying. That it is approved 
by a great body of public opinion became evident during 
its passage through the House of Commons. Indeed, on the 
Third Reading the Chairman of the League of Nations 
Parliamentary Union could only muster a grand total of 
16 supporters, being defeated by a majority of nearly 10 
to 1. Other lawyers joined in the obstruction, and after 
passing the House of Commons the measure had still to run 
the gauntlet in the House of Lords, but thanks to a some- 
what indecent hustle it ultimately found its way to the 
Statute Book in the nick of time, and is now in operation, 
Under its provisions reports of Divorce cases and similar 
proceedings are prohibited with the exception of the names, 
addresses, and description of the parties and witnesses, a 
concise statement of the charges and counter-charges in 
support of which evidence is given; submissions on any 
point of law arising in the case and the decision of the Court ; 
the summing-up of the Judge and the finding of the Jury 
(if any); the judgment of the Court and the Judge’s 
observations in giving judgment. Those spicy cross-examina- 
tions and passionate appeals to prejudice and the inexpensive 
emotions in which certain K.C.s excel will no longer obtain 
their former advertisement. Hinc illz lachryme. As to 
how the change is regarded by the clean portion of the most 
popular Press may be gathered from a leading article in 
the Sunday Pictorial (December 12th), which has always 
set a good example that unfortunately some other Sunday 
papers have not followed: 

All responsible opinion in this country has for a long time favoured some 


such restriction as that aimed at in the present measure. Unfortunately, 
there can be little doubt that in the stress of modern newspaper competi- 
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tion there has been of late an increasing tendency to pander to the prurient 
curiosity of a large section of the public. 


Even reputable papers have sometimes erred a little in this direction 
at times, and, while the British Press is all in all cleaner and more upright 


than that of any other country, a check to such a morbid tendency was 
obviously desirable. 


Ir Londoners remain asleep, before they know where they are 
thirty-nine pictures bequeathed by the late Sir Hugh Lane 
to our National Gallery may be filched from 

Ae gen us and offered as another “‘ graceful conces- 
7 sion’ to the unappeasable Irish Free State. 
There is formidable propaganda afoot on this behalf, and 
the fact that the propagandists haven’t a leg to stand on 
explains the ardour with which they press their claims. It 
is true that Sir Hugh Lane was an Irishman—though hardly 
of the Tribal variety and never a Sinn Feiner. It is equally 
true that at one time he was anxious to present these 
particular pictures to the delectable City of Dublin, which 
he had already enriched with a Municipal Gallery containing 
many of his treasures. He certainly made strenuous efforts 
to persuade the Dublin Corporation to accept the thirty-nine 
provided they were suitably housed. Like many others 
he found this Tammany Hall impossible to deal with, and 
turned his attention to London as being more rationally 
inhabited. He deposited these pictures in the National 
Gallery as a temporary loan, and in 1913 Sir Hugh Lane 
made a Will bequeathing them to the Gallery. They are 
now in the Tate Gallery, whence Lady Gregory and other 
Irish and pro-Irish agitators seek to remove them. With 
many other good men, Sir Hugh Lane lost his life in the 
Lusitania, which was torpedoed by the German friends, 
and subsequent allies, of Sinn Fein. At the time of his death 
he had drawn up and signed a codicil to his Will revoking 
his former disposition and bequeathing these pictures to 
the City of Dublin, if properly accommodated. Fortunately 
this codicil was unwitnessed and therefore invalid. We say 
“ fortunately,”’ because it is a fair presumption that had a 
public-spirited citizen like the testator lived to witness the 
shocking events of the next six years of which Dublin became 
the centre, it is inconceivable that he could have wished his 
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precious possessions to exchange the security of the Thames 
for the anarchy of the Liffey. A Parliamentary Committee 
appointed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government investi- 
gated this affair and reported against disturbing the present 
arrangement. Dublin, be it remembered, is already over- 
flowing with Sir Hugh Lane’s generosity. Another Irish 
city in which he took an interest was Belfast, which is none 
too rich in artistic treasures, and were London bent on 
magnanimity in favour of Ireland, the Northern capital 
would, as a correspondent suggests, be a more suitable 
recipient. In that event the Metropolis would have made 
the beau geste, Belfast would have the pictures, and Dublin 
would enjoy another first-class grievance that would make 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 


We should not for a moment dispute that D’Abernon is a 
name to conjure with in the Fatherland—like Haldane 
before the war. Nevertheless we regret that, 

be A having the whole world to choose from, the 
; Lawn Tennis Association could think of no 
better successor to its much-regretted retiring President, 
Lord Desborough, than the late British Ambassador in 
Berlin. Moreover, there was no reason for it. We are 
constantly talking about “ giving young men a chance,” 
but whenever there is an opportunity of putting a young 
man into a prominent position, preference is given to an 
elder. The Lawn Tennis Association is already overloaded 
with the back numbers of the game, who expend their 
energies in making a fuss about nothing, or in harassing 
any of the small fry who may have omitted to comply 
with some formality such as notifying the Referee of a 
Tournament, who knows their form to “ one-sixth,” that 
they had recently won a second prize in a mixed Doubles 
Handicap at Stoke Poges. The Powers-that-be in the Lawn 
Tennis World—like other Powers-that-be—sadly need the 
invigoration of young blood. Therefore we are left com- 
pletely calm by the anger of the official organ (Lawn 
Tennis) of the L.T.A. at our daring to comment on the 
proceedings of that august body. Lawn Tennis (Decem- 
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ber 11th) inquires: ‘‘ What can one think of the mentality 
of a person” who criticizes ‘“‘a man who stands high in 
the Councils of the Empire ”’ like Lord D’Abernon. It is a 
question we can’t answer, though we should like to know 
which Empire? From an adjoining column of our con- 
temporary we learn that “the new President of the L.T.A. 
was appointed Private Secretary to Lord E. FitzMaurice, 
Commission of Eastern Roumelia, 1880,” that he has written 
A Grammar of Modern Greek and a monumental work on 
Alcohol, its Action on the Human Organism, also that “‘ his 
recreations . . . include golf.” We are not in a position 
to contest any of these statements, though we cannot see 
their relevance to the present issue. The one satisfactory 
feature of the annual meeting of the L.T.A. was the neces- 
sity the Mandarins were under to adjourn their more absurd 
proposals, 


OnE of the healthiest and most promising signs of the 
times in the athletic world is the steady spread of Squash 

Racquets, which has every merit of a winter 
by tsar yg game for able-bodied young men living in 

towns who have the sense to realize that 
fitness depends on vigorous exercise. We all watch the 
Prince of Wales’s enthusiasm for Squash with the utmost 
interest as well as admire the progress he has made, which 
is remarkable considering how many other things he does. 
He can now compete in Army Championships and Amateur 
Championships with the certainty of giving a really good 
game to whoever he may be drawn against—even players 
of the highest class who give much more time to Squash 
than he can. His example will encourage the younger 
generation to turn their attention, at any rate in winter, 
from shivering on the putting-green to warming up in a 
Squash Court. A running game must necessarily be better 
for everybody who can run than any walking game, and 
there is no comparison between the joy of hitting a moving 
ball and poking a stationary one into a tin pot. Of late 
years there has been a great increase of Squash Courts, with 
a marked improvement of moral and temperament among 
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all those who have access to them and can thus work off 
the weaknesses of the body through the pores of the skin. 
Squash is an antiseptic influence in every sense of that 
term, and if only politicians, from Responsible Statesmen 
to Clyde anarchists, could be compelled to cut about a 
Squash Court two or three times a week, they would be 
much better men than they now are and the National 
outlook would be proportionately improved. Socialists 
might usefully advocate municipal Squash Courts—not that 
they would multiply Socialists. In time we hope that this 
excellent and lively game, taking up little time, occupying 
little room, costing less than other games, and playable by 
artificial light, may become really popular and accessible to 
all classes. 
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In the October number of this Review I ventured to draw 
attention to certain problems connected with higher control 
in war which might, I suggested, be included in the agenda 
of the Imperial Conference then about to assemble. I gave 
reasons for doubting whether the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, in spite of somewhat extravagant claims made on 
its behalf during a debate in the House of Lords in June last, 
could be regarded as an adequate instrument for the conduct 
of wars of an Imperial character. I referred to weaknesses 
in our system, as revealed in 1914-15, and expressed a 
hope that the statesmen of the Empire in conference 
assembled would decide on some rational system for the 
future co-ordination and control of the strategy and war- 
operations of the entire naval, military, and air forces of the 
Empire, should they be called on for a united effort. I 
confess that, when I wrote, I did not foresee what has 
actually happened, nor did I anticipate how completely 
what I advocated is likely, rather is bound, to come to pass. 

The elaborate edifice painfully constructed by our poli- 
ticians during years past for the conduct of war has been 
shaken to its foundations by a breath of common sense from 
outside. It may last for a while yet, but if the recommenda- 
tions of the recent conference are approved and acted on, 
the doom of the existing system of defence is certain. Any 
attempts by the home authorities to bolster it up can lead 
only to friction and possibly political disaster. Let there 
be no mistake about this. The Dominions have now in 
two wars sampled the British system for the higher conduct 
of war and, despite the honeyed words spoken at the recent 
conference, they have found it wanting. They mean to 
take no chances in the future. 

Soon the Committee of Imperial Defence will no longer 
have any imperial status. It will become a mere local 
defence committee assembled by the British Prime Minister 
to advise himself and the British Cabinet on naval and 
military affairs which come within their own immediate 
purview. As such, it will be on a par with half a dozen 


_local defence committees in the Dominions. It will have no 


authority to investigate what the other defence committees 
are doing, or power to co-ordinate their work. Such co- 
ordination will have to be undertaken elsewhere and by 
other means. ‘ 
VOL, LXXXVIII 44 
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Nor will the First Lord of the Admiralty or the Secretaries 
of State for the Army and the Air Force be any longer in a 
position to issue orders to forces acting imperially. They 
will be on the same plane with Dominion Defence Ministers 
and their powers will be the same. The only instructions 
that can emanate from them, when the new dispensation 
comes into force, will be on administrative matters, and such 
instructions will be similar in scope to those sent during the 
late war by the Dominion authorities to their own forces in 
the field. The pitiful farce of two, or even three, independent 
Secretaries of State, already burdened with a heavy load of 
administrative cares, acting as Commanders-in-Chief and 
issuing operation orders in their own name, with or without 
the consent of their expert advisers, to admirals in command 
of fleets and to commanders in the field is over and done 
with and, it is most sincerely to be hoped, will never be 
repeated. 

Similarly, the naval, military, and air-force Boards will 
become purely administrative agencies. In war the powers 
of command hitherto vested in them must cease, so far as 
operations are concerned, unless complete chaos is to ensue. 
Any powers of command they possess in future will be 
shared equally by all the Defence Departments throughout 
the Empire. 

The significance of the decisions recently announced can 
only be fully appreciated after reviewing what our system 
of conducting war has been in the past, when that system 
had its origin, how it has grown, what the causes are which 
have led to its being modified from time to time, and what 
the political and military consequences have been of such 
changes. Before, however, this inquiry is undertaken, it 
will be well to consider for a moment the relations which 
have subsisted hitherto between the so-called Imperial 
Government and the Dominions, when the latter have 
expressed a desire to participate in a war. Suffice it to say 
that the Dominion authorities have been content to leave 
the conduct of war-operations and war-strategy unreservedly 
in the hands of the Home Government. 

In such circumstances unity of control was assured from 
the start. The British Navy and the British Army were 
entities for purposes of command. As between the Govern- 
ments of the Empire there were no difficulties to be en- 
countered such as existed during the late war between the 
allied Powers, difficulties which were only overcome at long 
last in 1918, when, in the face of grave disaster, Marshal Foch 
was appointed generalissimo of all the armies in the field. 
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Avowedly unity of control dependent on the British Cabinet 
and on the existing Committee of Imperial Defence will soon 
be a thing of the past. 

How then is preparation for war to be co-ordinated in 
future within the Empire, and how is unity of control in 
war to be assured ? To these vital questions the Empire’s 
statesmen have given no clear or reasoned answer. Nor 
need we feel surprise at their silence. The recent Conference 
dealt with general principles only, and its findings have to 
receive the sanction of several Parliaments before they can 
be carried into practical effect. For the moment, therefore, 
all that is expedient is to examine the principles that have 
been publicly enunciated with a view to ascertaining whither 
they lead us. 

The main principle underlying the new proposal is so 
simple and so straightforward that no one can fail to grasp 
its meaning. From now on the self-governing portions of 
the Empire, including the Home Country, are politically on 
an equality and are entirely independent the one of the 
other. The Crown is the sole connecting link between them. 
Now, if there is any prerogative of the Crown that is un- 
disputed and indisputable, it is that connected with the 
command of a nation’s or an empire’s armed forces. Unless 
this prerogative is not only recognized but is also adequately 
safeguarded, imperial defence can have no meaning at all. 
Through their own Governments the armed forces of the 
Empire own allegiance to the King personally. He is their 
head, and all powers of command emanate from him. 

Constitutional safeguards of course there must be, and 
fortunately in this matter there is ample precedent to guide 
us. The general outline of the bargain struck between 
William III, on his accession to the throne in 1688, and his 
Parliament is sufficiently well known. 


Its predominant feature (wrote the late Lord Haliburton) was the com- 
plete separation of command from the business administration of the Army. 
Command was exercised by the Crown direct, or by its deputy, the Commander- 
in-Chief, subject to constitutional control by the Supreme Government, while 
the business administration was entirely in the hands of civil departments of 
State, having representatives in the Cabinet and in Parliament. . . . The lines 
which divided military from civil duties were broad and perfectly distinct.* 


Under the system inaugurated in 1688 Parliament decided 
_ annually the size of the army and made provision for its 
material well-being. Its business administration was en- 

* Army Administration in Three Centuries, by ‘‘ Constitutionalist ” (who, 


it is no secret, was Lord Haliburton), published in 1901 by Edward Stanford, 
12 Long Acre, price 6d. The pamphlet is well worthy of study. 
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trusted to a Minister styled the Secretary-at-War. The 
army so raised and administered was, for purposes of 
command, then placed under the Crown, which exercised its 
prerogative through a Secretary of State who himself was 
not directly concerned with the army’s administration, 
Chatham, as Secretary of State, was in such a position at 
the time when he achieved his greatest fame. | 

Such, broadly, was the system which lasted from 1688 till 
the Crimean War. It obtained throughout the Marlborough 
campaigns, the Seven Years War, the wars of the French 
Revolution, and the Napoleonic Wars. It was the system 
which enabled Chatham to do what he did. As a system 
it was strongly upheld by a succession of British statesmen, 
including Fox, Pitt, and Palmerston, and by soldiers of the 
calibre of Wellington and Sir Henry Hardinge. On con- 
stitutional grounds it has never been impugned. 

If now, as seems inevitable, the system of 1688 is to be 
revived, each Government in the Empire will say in effect 
to the Crown: ‘ We intend to maintain in peace such and 
such a force, naval or military as the case may be, and you 
are at liberty to use it under such and such conditions.” 
There will be no obligation on any one of the Governments 
to take part in an imperial war, great or small, but should 
it desire to participate, only one procedure is constitutionally 
thinkable. The Government concerned will notify the 
Crown that it places such and such a force unreservedy at 
its disposal for the duration of the war. This done, the 
Government will be functus officio so far as the command of 
the allotted force is concerned. Not in name only, but 
also in fact, that force will become an integral portion of the 
King’s forces. Thus, and thus only, can unity of control in 
war be assured in future. The financial administration of 
forces placed in the field will remain in future, as in the 
past, in the hands of their respective Governments. 

The outstanding feature of the system of 1688 was that 
not only was authority in the spheres of command and 
business administration respectively derived from different 
sources, but the channels for the conduct of either function were 
kept absolutely distinct and separate. The two channels met 
for the first time in the supreme government of the nation, 
i.e. the Cabinet. The avowed object of such separation was 
threefold: first, to preserve the royal prerogative of com- 
mand from encroachment by Parliament; secondly, to 
keep soldiers, from highest to lowest, free from any taint of 
politics ; thirdly, to protect the rights and privileges of the 
people. In Sir Henry Hardinge’s words : 
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The separation between finance and discipline has brought the expenditure 
of the Army into the House of Commons, and has kept the discipline and manage- 
ment of the Army in the King’s hands, and out of the House of Commons, and 
this in my view is as it ought to be. 

On constitutional grounds such a view deserves attention 
at the present time, not in this country alone, but in the 
Dominions as well. 

Whatever merits the old system may have possessed, 
and they were not inconsiderable, it cannot truthfully be 
asserted that it promoted war efficiency. During long 
periods of peace a purely civilian administration lapsed into 
somnolence, the warnings of the soldier were unheeded, 
peace considerations alone prevailed, and war problems and 
the administrative necessities of war were forgotten or 
ignored. No one who reads Sir John Fortescue’s admirable 
History of the British Army can fail to admit the truth of the. 
foregoing indictment of a purely civilian administration in 
the past. The Crimean War brought matters to a head. 
First and foremost that campaign was an administrative 
disaster, and it had the effect of bringing the concordat of 
1688 to an abrupt termination. 

What followed is even more instructive than what went 
before. As a result of the Crimean experiences, a demand. 
arose, not from soldiers alone but throughout the nation, 
that the administrative services of the army should be 
militarized, and militarized they gradually were. To achieve 
this object a Secretary of State for War was appointed in 
1856, who became the sole channel of communication. with 
the Crown and with Parliament in matters affecting both 
command and business administration. The dual channels 
of the previous régime no longer existed, and gradually the 
old lines of demarcation between command and administra- 
tion became blurred and were soon lost sight of altogether. 
Possibly the militarization of the Army’s administrative 
services, which was the crowning achievement during the 
period between the Crimean and the South African wars, 
could not have been effected by any less drastic means, but, 
as we shall see, the price of success proved to be a heavy one. 

Bit by bit the fat kine of administration ate up the lean 
kine of military art and leadership until, by the end of 
the nineteenth century, the army was commanded mainly by 
generals (‘‘ good peace generals” a Secretary of State for War 
dubbed them) and their staffs, in whose eyes the office file 
and the well-turned minute assumed an importance far 
greater than the field-day or the minutiz of military training. 
Once the line between command and administration was 
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obliterated, this result was inevitable. Put command, and 
all it stands for, and business routine in one and the same 
channel, both to be conducted by the same individuals, 
and sooner or later only one thing remains, and that thing 
has little or no relation with the art of leadership in war. 
In peace, the man of the administrative turn of mind is 
bound to rise to the top; the strategist and the fighting 
man drop out. 

The South African campaign was the exact converse of 
the Crimean. The administration was good; the leader- 
ship, in the early days at any rate, left much to be desired. 
The reputation of British generalship was saved mainly by 
two men—by Lord Roberts, whose career in India had been 
passed under a system analogous to the pre-Crimean system 
at home, and by General French, who was one of the few 
men on the home establishment who had consistently 
refused to be bound to the office chair or to bow the knee 
to the Baal of materialism. In what I say of General French 
I speak from personal knowledge, as during two years prior 
to the South African War I was on the headquarters staff at 
Aldershot, where he commanded the cavalry brigade. 

In 1904, in consequence of South African experience, an 
attempt was made to re-draw and safeguard the old line of 
demarcation between command and administration. The 
Esher Committee, to whom the work of re-organization was 
entrusted, stated definitely in their report that: 


The principle of the division of training from administration, which we have 
sought to apply throughout our scheme, appears to us to be fundamental. 


On the Army Council, which was created at their instance, 
on the analogy of the Board of Admiralty, the study of the 
art of war was assigned to the Chief of the General Staff, the 
first military member of the Council, who of set purpose was 
relieved of purely administrative functions. He and his 
subordinates in the War Office, and his representatives in 
commands, were to devote their whole time and attention to 
the study of war problems and to the preparation of the 
army for war. 

Similarly, outside the War Office, general officers com- 
manding-in-chief were appointed whose primary duty was 
to be the war-training of the troops under them. They were 
relieved of administrative responsibilities by the creation 
of generals in charge of administration who were authorized 
to deal directly with the War Office in all matters of business 
and finance. 

Speaking broadly, the military reforms of 1904 stood the 
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test of war with marked success from 1914 onwards. Leader- 
ship all round was on an infinitely higher plane than in 
1899 ; our staff system, based on the Wellingtonian model, 
proved equal in efficiency, and in some respects superior, to 
that of any other army; the administration in the field 
showed itself capable of meeting all demands made on it. 

One serious blot, however, marred the picture as a whole, 
a blot which only became prominent when the acid test of 
war was applied. It has already been explained that the 
Board system at the War Office was a reproduction of that 
at the Admiralty, for which the Esher Committee, of which 
Sir John Fisher was a member, claimed that 


it has been handed down without material change from the period of great 
naval wars. It may be said to have been founded on the proved requirements 
of war, although it has not in recent times been put to the supreme test. 


Unfortunately when, in 1914, the Admiralty system was 
once more put to the supreme test, it was found wanting 
and no longer suited to the requirements of war. 

Since the last great naval war it had been subjected to a 
fundamental change which in war was fatally to impair its 
usefulness. Formerly the Board of Admiralty had been 
essentially an agency of command, exercising, as a Com- 
mission under the Crown, the powers of the extinct office of 
Lord High Admiral. There had also been a Navy Board, 
and other boards which did for the Navy much what the 
Secretary-at-War did for the Army. Thus formerly the 
channels of command and administration were as distinct 
and separate in the Navy as they were in the Army. 

But in 1831, nominally on grounds of economy, the 
functions of the Navy Board and of other boards were 
superimposed on those of the Board of Admiralty, and 
henceforward the sea-lords on the Board became immersed 
in a flood of administrative detail which effectually prevented 
them from giving the same attention to strategical and other 
war problems as their predecessors had done. Whether the 
effects of this fusion of functions on leadership and fighting 
efficiency were as deleterious in the case of the Navy as they 
have been shown to be in the Army, it would be invidious for 
a soldier even to discuss. There are, however, distinguished 
sailors who, to my knowledge, hold that the influence of the 
administrator, and of the administrative type of mind, had, 
during many years before the Great War, gained a pre- 
dominance which was the reverse of beneficial to the best 
interests of the Navy. . 

However this may be, the point that needs to be em- 
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phasized is this, that both at the Admiralty and at the War 
Office the functions of command and of administration were, 
in 1914, vested in one and the same body, and were exercised 
through one and the same channel. As invariably happens 
in such circumstances, administrative responsibilities, which 
in peace are ever present and insistent, completely over- 
shadowed and eclipsed those matters within the domain of 
command which, till war comes, are apt to be regarded ag 
theoretical and of minor importance, but are then found to 
be. of vital consequence. To this cause more than any 
other must be attributed the unwillingness exhibited both at 
the Admiralty and at the War Office during the early stages 
of the war to treat the larger questions of war strategy as 
coming within the purview of the Board. 
In consequence of such unwillingness the political heads 
of both departments of State assumed a réle which would 
have been unthinkable in the old days and would have been 
impossible under a system which kept command and admin- 
istration rigidly apart. They, the administrators, became 
de facto Commanders-in-Chief and the recognized advisers of 
the Government on strategical questions and the co-ordina- 
tion of the operations of war. The confusion of strategical 
thought which marked the early phases of the war, the ill- 
starred naval attack on the Dardanelles fortress, and the 
subsequent military campaign on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
were the direct outcome of this egregious state of affairs.* 
One other consequence of allowing command and 
administration to become fused and confused remains to 
be mentioned. Under such a system the chances of getting 
the right man as a strategical adviser are dangerously 
diminished. It is notorious that the officer who, on the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, was Chief of the General Staff 
at the War Office, had been selected for the appointment on 
grounds that had nothing whatever to do with his fitness 
for the post as a thinker on war or as a strategist. His 
whole life’s training had been such as totally to unfit him 
for such a réle. Nor is it any disparagement of Lord Fisher’s 
great qualities or of his eminent services to the State to 
express a doubt whether, either in temperament or by his 
previous training, he was fully qualified to play the part of 
the strategist in a world-wide war. Lord Fisher’s genius 


* In a book I published in May last, entitled The Perils of Amateur Strategy 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.), I dealt at some length with the events 
leading up to the naval and military attacks being launched against the Dar- 
danelles fortress in 1915. I leave it to those who have read my book to say 
whether the above assertion is justified or not. 
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and predilections were distinctly in the direction of 
administration. 

For strategy the scientific and analytical type of mind 
is needed. It is the type of mind that loathes administra- 
tion and eschews politics and the ways of the politician. 
The man with the strategical turn of mind is not, therefore, 
usually favoured in peace time nor, as compared with the 
administrator, are his qualities likely to attract public 
attention. The strategical mind can never flourish or 
expand in a milieu impregnated with either politics or 
administration. For this reason, if success in war is to be 
hoped for or expected, strategy must be placed altogether 
outside the domain of administration and lifted above the 
plane of politics. The strategist should be kept as aloof from 
either as is the Sovereign himself. 

The foregoing historical retrospect has not been under- 
taken without a purpose. If my facts are correct and my 
deductions sound, I claim that it is proved beyond doubt or 
peradventure that the constitutional principles which guided 
our forefathers in determining the government of the armed 
forces cannot be ignored without grave dangers being 
incurred. Among those principles not the least important 
was the safeguarding of the royal prerogative, and especially 
that of command, from encroachment. Certain of the 
attributes of command, for example discipline and promo- 
tion, can without undue risk be dealt with, as they now are, 
under the immediate control of the local Governments. 

But it is otherwise with the attributes of command that 
pertain wholly and solely to strategy and the control of the 
operations of war. Neither on principle nor by reason of 
the decisions of the recent Conference can such attributes 
be allowed to remain as at present. First, they can by no 
stretch of the imagination be dealt with locally, if imperial 
defence is to have any meaning at all; secondly, the fusion 
of those attributes with, and their subordination to, political 
and administrative interests has involved in the past the 
gravest dangers to the well-being of the Empire. The 
system is radically and fundamentally wrong. A mere 


_ palliative, such as the Prime Minister handing the Chiefs-of- 


Staffs warrants telling them to be better boys in future, is 
likely to prove about as efficacious as putti g sticking-plaster 
on a cancerous growth. It may well be asked whether the 
other Prime Ministers of the Empire are now to furnish 
them with similar warrants. They seem likely to acquire a 
valuable collection of autographs. 

Like systems produce like results. The British system 
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for the conduct of war remains to-day exactly what it was 
in 1914, and nothing is more certain than that, if twenty 
years hence, after a long spell of peace, war should come on 
us with the same system still in force, the same type of men 
would be found in charge, and the same clash of interests 
and the same confusion of thought would prove to exist, as 
was the case when the Great War began. 

The decisions of the late Conference provide not merely 
an opportunity for a change of system, they necessitate 
it. It cannot be emphasized too often that, unless the war 
attributes of command are to be restored unreservedly to 
the Crown, and are regarded in future as a prerogative to 
be exercised from the steps of the Throne, the expression 
‘Imperial Defence” becomes a snare and a delusion. No 
sane person imagines that the King in person would act as 
the supreme war-lord of the imperial forces placed at his 
disposal by the various Governments who own allegiance 
to him. In this, as in other matters, he would act through 
some recognized constitutional agency, and, as matters stand, 
only one such agency, namely the Privy Council, is available. 
The judicial committee of the Privy Council is the outward 
and visible sign of the value the Council may yet attain to 
in the affairs of the Empire. 

The creation of a defence committee of the Privy Council 
would be but an extension of the Council’s usefulness in a 
new direction. At its head would be an imperial Defence 
Minister. In this connection I repeat what I wrote in 
October last in this Review: 

It is self-evident that in an Empire like our own there must be some one 

authority, responsible to the Government of the Empire as a whole, who shall 
be empowered to co-ordinate the movements and the operations of the naval, 
military, and air forces drawn from every portion of the Empire. 
I advocated that this authority should be an individual 
rather than a council, that he should be able to devote his 
whole time to his task, and that he should in war have power 
to execute, swiftly and secretly, the plans he approves. 

The type of man I had in mind as the Imperial Defence 
Minister was the late Lord Milner. Whoever he might be, 
he would derive his powers from the Governments of the 
whole Empire, with whom he could correspond directly. 
Authority he would exercise in the name of the King, 
whose orders he would convey to the forces placed at the 
King’s disposal for the purposes of an imperial war. Grouped 
under him would be the three Chiefs-of-Staff who, like him- 
self, would be selected imperially. Let it be remembered 
that neither the Defence Minister himself nor the Chiefs-of- 
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Staff would have anything to do with the financial adminis- 
tration of the imperial forces. That would be the care of 
the local Governments. Their sole business in peace would 
be preparation for war and, when war came, the direction 
of strategy and of the operations of war. 

Unquestionably preparation for war should connote 
powers given to the Imperial Chiefs-of-Staff to inspect 
periodically the naval, military, and air forces throughout 
the Empire. Before the war such inspection was accepted 
by the Dominions and was carried out by an officer appointed 
and paid by the Home Government. Having myself toured 
the Dominions from 1911 to 1914, on the staff of the 
Inspector-General of the Overseas Forces, I can testify to 
the unifying value of such inspections, and it is a thousand 

ities that they have been discontinued since the war. I am 
ully convinced that the Dominion Governments would in 
future welcome the advent of distinguished officers, in whose 
appointment they had had a direct say, and who constitu- 
tionally would be responsible to them individually and 
collectively. 

I claim that the arrangement I have sketched above is 
in nowise unconstitutional. To create a real Imperial De- 
fence Committee would be to give practical effect in a new 
form to the bargain struck between William III and the 
British Parliament in 1688, a bargain to which the other 
Parliaments of the Empire may be counted on readily to 
subscribe. By means of such a committee the art of war and 
all it stands for would be raised above party politics, and 
would be placed in an environment where it could flourish 
and grow with the growth of years. Finally, such a com- 
mittee would reproduce in almost identical form the system 
which enabled the elder Pitt to use the armed forces of 
England more effectually than any other Minister before 
or since. 

I cannot resist the temptation of closing this article with 
the words of the late Sir Julian Corbett I quoted last October: 


Pitt has afforded his country for all time, if she had the wit to understand, 
a complete system of how to use the peculiar strength that belongs to her and 
to no one else. Pitt’s theory has found to this day no real resting-place in 
the English ideas of government. 


The statesmen of the Empire in conference assembled have 


‘not merely brought such an ideal within the bounds of prac- 


tical politics. They have, I submit, by their recent decisions 
rendered its realization inevitable. 


GERALD ELLISON 
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HOW FRANCE HAS ABOLISHED 
GENERAL STRIKES 


Now that the question of revising English trade union law 
has become of pressing importance, why should Great 
Britain not adopt similar means to those by which France 
has assured herself against the danger of revolutionary 
general strikes? Had Mr. Cook indulged in his Com- 
munist antics and threats of sabotage in France, he would 
long ago have been clapped into jail, and both the National 
Federation of Miners and the T.U.C. would probably have 
been dissolved. There are still some things that are done 
better in France, and keeping revolutionary trade unions 
in order is one of them. 

French trade unions acquired the right to exist by the 
Waldeck-Rousseau law of 1884, which is the Magna Charta 
of French organized labour. This law gives any body of 
men of the same profession or occupation, whether employers 
or employed, the right to form themselves into a syndicat, 
or trade union, on the sole condition that they deposit 
with the Government a copy of their rules and articles of 
association and other official details, and keep this informa- 
tion up to date. These details must include the names of 
the officials of the union, its registered address, and, above 
all, a statement of its objects. All changes in the officers 
and the rules and (in the case of federations) any additions 
to the unions comprised in or affiliated to the registered 
body must be similarly notified from time to time. No 
formal authorization to form a trade union is required, 
but no union or other association of any kind can exist in 
France unless these requirements of the law are complied 
with. 

The objects of all “ professional syndicates,’ whether of 
employers or employed, must be “limited exclusively to 
the study and defence of their economic, industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural interests.” Penalties are provided 
for, in the event of breaches of the law, and the courts are 
given power, on proof of such infringements, to order the 
dissolution of the offending bodies. By a further enact- 
ment in 1901 the Waldeck-Rousseau law became part of 
the common law of France. In March 1920 French trade 
unions were endowed with civil rights, including the right 
to sue and the liability to be sued. — ' 

The Waldeck-Rousseau law is extremely simple in con- 
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ception, and will be recognized as of a surprisingly liberal 
character. In this it is consistent with common French 
practice, which interprets the word “liberty ” as meaning 
entire freedom to do exactly as you please, as long as other 
people’s liberties are not interfered with. Any body of 
men or women (or of both) can form themselves into a trade 
union or any other kind of society in France, for any kind 
of common object, however wild and impracticable, provided 
it is registered with the Government and its constitution 
and objects are declared. A list of from half a dozen to 
fifty new “societies”? of all sorts and descriptions, from 
village bands and football clubs to scientific associations, 
appears in practically every number of the Journal Officiel, 
with their “ objects ” set forth after their names. | 

As long as an association confines its activities to its 
declared objects, it is free from any kind of Governmental 
interference. From the moment any one of them becomes 
a definite nuisance to the rest of the public, and is seen to 
be acting inimically to the general welfare, the Government 
has the right to intervene and, in flagrant cases, to dissolve 
and suppress it. National Miners’ Federations and Coal 
Owners’ Associations in France stand on exactly the same 
footing under the Waldeck-Rousseau law, and neither these 
nor any other category of association can exist unless they 
comply with its requirements. In no country, perhaps, has 
a simpler or more effective method been found, or one 
freer from bureaucratic meddling, for extending the most 
complete liberty to all phases of thought and action, and 
at the same time for protecting those who would be 
prejudiced if liberty were allowed to degenerate into licence. 
It has proved effective in France in preventing general 
strikes from being used as a weapon for enforcing political 
and revolutionary changes. 

For years before the war revolutionary trade unionism 
kept French industries in a state of perpetual unrest. 
M. Briand dramatically suppressed one general railway 
strike by calling up the strikers for military service on the 
railways, but this only scotched the evil, and soon after 
strikes were as numerous as ever. 

During the war the leaders of the C.G.T. (Confédération 
Général du Travail), which then embodied the bulk of the 
French trade unions, rivalled the British labour leaders in 
patriotic service, but when the conflict with Germany was 
over the C.G.T. resumed its former anti-social and anti- 
national policy. Revolutionary utopianism and the class 
war became its objects, instead of the economic betterment 
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of the workers. In many of the unions Moscow became 
supreme to such a degree that the men’s leaders, in their 
own interest, were compelled to give at least lip service 
to the Reds, although they steadfastly refused to acknow- 
ledge the dictatorship of the Third International. Endless 
noisy protests were registered against Allied military inter- 
vention in Russia and in regard to other purely political 
questions. Many of these protests were emphasized by 
strikes, launched by the C.G.T. itself. 

Léon Jouhaux, the general secretary of the C.G.T,, 
went so far as to put forward an official trade union pro- 
gramme advocating the suppression and expropriation of 
private employers, the nationalization of all industries, and 
the suppression of the armed forces of the State. ‘‘ Direct 
action” against the State was openly preached. Strikes 
became a veritable epidemic. In 1919 there were 2,026 
of these upheavals, and in the following year (mostly during 
its first half) 1,832, including two general railway strikes. 
In 1919 the number of workers involved in strikes in France 
was 1,161,000, with a loss of 15,500,000 hours of working 
time ; in 1920 over 1,316,000 workers were implicated and 
23,000,000 hours lost. 

Matters came to a climax, so far as the patience of the 
country was concerned, with the two railway strikes in 
the spring of 1920. The first of these was fomented by the 
small but intensely active Communist element among the 
P.L.M. Company’s employees. The C.G.T. leaders, for 
tactical reasons, gave it only half-hearted support, and the 
movement proved a fiasco. Sixteen of the Communist 
strike agitators were arrested and prosecuted for “‘ plotting 
against the security of the State,” and thousands of the 
strikers lost their jobs. This effort of the companies to 
purge their staffs of Communism was promptly used as the 
basis for further agitation. Claims were put forward for 
nationalization of the railways, reintegration of the dis- 
missed strikers and withdrawal of the prosecutions against 
the strike leaders, and for “‘ respect for syndical rights.” 

These demands being refused by both the Government 
and the companies, the C.G.T. leaders called a general 
railway strike for May Day. This time the attack was 
serious, and there was every evidence of a determination 
to push it stubbornly, regardless of consequences. The 
leaders of the C.G.T. (who form the body that corresponds 
to the T.U.C. in England) had behind them the official 
support of the whole of the great French labour unions. 
They declared that, if the railwaymen’s claims were not 
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granted, they would throw the miners’, the dockers’ and 
the seamen’s unions into the struggle, with claims for the 
reorganization of the mines and ports and the permanent 
retention by the State of the merchant shipping that had 
been acquired during the war. Other trades, it was pro- 
claimed, would be called out successively, until the economic 
life of the nation was arrested. This challenge brought 
the country’s patience to an end, and the defeat of the 
attack is now a matter of history. 

On the eleventh day of the upheaval, when the strike 
was at its height, the Government started judicial pro- 
ceedings against the five high responsible officials of the 
C.G.T., who filled posts corresponding to those of the 
president, treasurer and secretaries of the English T.U.C. 
These men were not arrested, but were proceeded against 
by summonses. The prosecutions, it should be noted, were 
not based on their action in launching the strike, but on 
the systematic breaches of the law governing trade unions 
of which they had been guilty. They were charged with 
(1) having failed to notify changes of rules, officials, and 
registered addresses, and new affiliations of groups of unions 
to the C.G.T.; (2) of having admitted to affiliation groups 
that had themselves been irregularly constituted; and 
(3) of having prosecuted other objects than the study of 
economic interests. The information alleged that, in view 
of the facts, the C.G.T. should be condemned as an illegal 
organization and dissolved. 

M. Millerand, who was then Premier, announced that 
the proceedings were not intended to be vexatious, but had 
“quite other objects.” 


The C.G.T. (he said) is an organization that can render great services, but 
on the essential condition that it adheres closely to the objects for which the 
law has given it the right to exist, namely, the defence of economic, corporative, 
and professional interests. What has happened? A strike which had no cor- 
porative object has occurred among the railway workers, and the C.G.T. gave 
its adhesion to the movement and then launched three other strikes to support 
it. As this has not produced the expected results, the C.G.T. projects yet 
other strikes. What for? Not to safeguard professional interests, but purely 
with the object of obtaining a reform, otherwise badly defined, of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament. The C.G.T. claims to set itself above the law. It 
has no more right to do this than any other association in the country. 


The trial showed that, although the C.G.T. fulfilled its 
legal obligations from its foundation in 1896 until 1902, 
it completely ignored them throughout the following eighteen 
years. The Court, in its judgment, found that abundant 
proof had been tendered showing that the C.G.T. had 
openly declared its determination to use trade union rights, 
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not as an instrument of education and union, but for class 
warfare ; that it had declared war against the State; and 
that it had 


used a form of diplomacy and of arms, such as the ultimatum without dis- 
cussion, constraint, and the stoppage of the national life, which cannot be 
permitted. 

No ‘regularly constituted Government (the Court insisted) can tolerate 
the constitution, in opposition to it, under the fagade of trade unionism, of 
another Government, created by a minority of agitators, who claim to impose 
upon it the will of that minority. ... The accused have started upon the 
dangerous road of revolution, with the support of a whole system of alliances 
with powerful foreign trade union organizations pledged to internationalism. 
They have claimed the right to create a State within a State, to compel the 
regular State to tolerate the violent realization of one-sided political conceptions. 


The accused trade union leaders were found guilty of 
having ‘deliberately exceeded the domain of economic 
interests and the limits expressly imposed on trade union 
‘action,’ and nominal fines of one hundred francs each were 
inflicted upon them. The Court issued an order for the 
C.G.T. to be dissolved, and appointed a receiver to wind 
up the organization. 

This occurred in January 1921, and from that moment 
the C.G.T. legally ceased to exist. As a matter of fact its 
dissolution was purely a matter of form. Knowing from 
the day the prosecution was launched that it could have 
only one outcome, the trade union leaders forthwith began 
to put their house in order and to take steps to purge the 
movement of its political and revolutionary character. 
The majority of them undoubtedly welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to get rid of the dangerous Red element that had 
for years constituted the tail that wagged the French trade 
union dog and discredited real trade unionism. 

No sooner had the decree of dissolution been pronounced 
than the C.G.T. was reborn with renewed vigour. The 
same convicted officials, acting once more under the law 
they had just been fined for infringing, deposited at the 
Prefecture de la Seine an entirely fresh set of rules and 
declared objects, etc., and immediately it entered upon a 
new legal existence. 

Under the new regulations, no person professing Com- 
munistic principles can be admitted to membership of any 
trade union affiliated to the C.G.T. This is effectively 
keeping the French trade union movement out of the grip 
of Moscow. It is true that the Reds who have been driven 
out of the C.G.T. have formed independent unions of their 
own, but these are a negligible quantity, and consist, for 
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the most part, of skeleton units, the vast majority of 
whose members pay no subscriptions to the funds. 

In any case, the drastic lesson taught by the dissolution 
of the C.G.T. six years ago has had the wholesome effect 
of keeping even the Communist unions under severe restraint, 
while the C.G.T. is devoting itself solely to the economic 
betterment of the French worker and fulfilling a useful and 
beneficent rdle in social evolution. 


It must be made impossible (Signor Mussolini recently said to a French 
journalist) for any force capable of launching and carrying on a general strike 
movement to exist in the State or against it—or there will be an end of that 


State. 


France, by drastically reforming her trade unions, has 
rendered another general strike practically impossible. What 
we in France are wondering at is: when will the Baldwin 
Government, considering how much greater is England’s 
danger than, was ours, take similar action? What we are 
fearing is that, if it does not do so, there may be “an end 
to that State.” And if England falls... 


Bampton Hunt 
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SOME FRUITS OF AMERICANISM 


Tue Americanization of Great Britain proceeds apace, 
American financiers steadily extend their control over 
British affairs, and every year we become more accustomed 
to the invasion of our country by American films, American 
dances, American jazz bands, American motor-cars, and the 
“‘ barbaric yawp”’ of American slang. And now Mr. Henry 
Ford, in his book To-day and To-morrow, tells us that: 
“The essential principles of Americanism are the goal 
toward which all civilization is striving.” 

There are some of us, however, who are still old- 
fashioned enough to prefer the principles and practices of 
our own country. We note the spread of Americanism 
over Great Britain with dismay. It is not that we are 
blind to the defects in British ideals and methods, nor is 
it that we are unwilling to learn from other countries which 
have anything worth while to teach us. It is that—over 
and above a natural preference for things British—we believe 
our nation to possess a distinctive mental and moral fibre 
conspicuous by its absence in the people of the United 
States; that this defect in the American people is due to 
their finer instincts being dangerously blunted, and in many 
instances destroyed, by concentration upon material well- 
being as an end in itself; and that we may anticipate the 
mental and moral deterioration of our own nation precisely 
in proportion as we ourselves adopt these so-called “ prin- 
ciples of Americanism.” 

We are not alone in holding these views. America 
contains other eminent citizens besides Mr. Ford, many of 
whom are in entire agreement with us. They rightly judge 
rules of action by their fruits, not merely in high wages, 
but in their general reactions upon the cultural development 
of the nation as a whole—moral, intellectual, literary, 
artistic. By this test they find American principles bar- 
ren in just those essentials of civilization towards which 
Mr. Ford would have us believe his country is leading us. In 
brief, they see America in the process of gaining the whole 
world, and losing her own soul. 

Even in the matter of high wages there is scepticism. 
Thus the American sociologist, Professor Viva B. Boothe 
of Elmira College, writing early last year, remarks : 

In spite of our boasted national wealth and income and so-called ‘ higher 
level of wages,” there are many families in the United States whose income 
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from the male wage-earner of the family is inadequate to meet even necessary 
requirements for & minimum standard of health and decency. An analysis 
of the distribution of incomes among personal recipients in 1918, made by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, revealed the fact that of the 
37,580,000 people earning incomes in 1918, some 20,480,000 were earning less 
than $1,200 a year, which was $300 less per year than the most conservative 
estimate of what the income should be to support a family of five in health 
and decency that year. 


This statement as to wages in general is supported so 
far as Philadelphia is concerned by other witnesses. The 
Bureau of Municipal Research in that city, basing figures 
on prices in 1923, states that the minimum cost of main- 
taining a family of five in health and decency in that year 
was $1,854. Since then the cost of living index of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics shows advances 
indicating that the cost for December, 1924, was $1,923. 
Yet according to Mr. Jacob Billikopf, Executive Director 
of Jewish Charities in Philadelphia, the great mass of men 
workers in that city were receiving in 1925 a wage falling 
between $1,000 and $1,500. This statement is based on 
his personal researches, fortified by figures supplied by the 
Business Review of the Third Federal Reserve District, and 
also the United States Census Reports. 

Some indication of the conditions under which these 
people are living may be obtained from an article written 
in 1925 by Mr. Dana How, Service and Camp Director, 
Christian Association of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
which he says : 

The city of Philadelphia allows thousands of its children to live in hovels 
only fit for condemnation proceedings. 


And Mr. C. V. Dunn, formerly President of Spokane 
University, writing of American city conditions in general, 
remarks : 


It would seem as if the powers of darkness had combined to design our 
tenement houses. They are hotbeds of disease, vice, and crime. 


Mr. Dunn proceeds to tell us how parents are driven 
to eke out their own inadequate wages by making wage- 
earners of their children. Government statistics which he 
quotes show that in 1920 there were 1,060,858 boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and fifteen working at various 
trades in the United States. 

But even if wages were, as is sometimes supposed, 
universally high in relation to the cost of living, there is 
ample evidence to indicate that the conditions under which 
wages are earned are often such as would never be tolerated 
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in Great Britain. This particularly applies where industrial 
safety is concerned. Thus Mr. W. H. Cameron, Managing 
Director of the Chicago National Safety Council, stated in 
January 1926: 


There were 85,000 persons killed in accidents in our country in 1925... . 
Although the United States has been swept widely and effectively by the 
industrial safety movement, it yet remains the leader in frequency and 
severity rates. .. . Our rates are more than twice in proportion to popula- 
tion of those of any other country in the world. . . . This highly concentrated 
production effort is what is costing American industries more than a billion 
dollars a year through accidents. 


And Mr. M. W. Alexander, President of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, tells us that the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics estimates that there are annually 2,450,000 
industrial accidents in the United States. Mr. William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labour, 
alleges that these startling figures are the direct outcome 
of American “ high production” methods. For a workman 
who follows safe practices, when management makes high 
production paramount, speedily finds himself penalized if 
not dismissed. 

The following descriptions of life in New York and 
Chicago, from Mr. Waldo Frank’s book, The New America, 
are not without significance in the light of the foregoing 
statements : 


New York is a resplendent city. Its high white towers are arrows of 
will. . . . But the men and women who have made this city and whose place 
it is, are 0 lowly, are driven, are drab. Their feet shuffle, their voices are shrill, 
their eyes do not shine. ... The base of the New York world is a weary 
people. 

In what has become the heart of Chicago stretch the stinking miles of 
stockyards. Dante would have recognized this world. A sunken city of 
blood. Men move about with bloody hands, and the whites of their eyes 
gleaming. Beyond, the pens of the cattle. Miles of them also. ... And 
on the other side, the pens of the men and women... . Less regular, these 
pens of men. Streets? Scarcely. Rather alleys that limp through puddles 
and broken gutters to other alleys—or into refuse piles—or into walls. Low, 
sodden houses of wood. Windows tight shut in summer, in order to keep out 
the thickest of the stench. Acid-eaten, soot-stained houses, soaked with all 
the floating excrement of the meat-mills. In them at night, Slav and Magyar 
and Croat who dreamed of a Promised Land. And at day, children playing 
in the filth of the streets, waiting to grow up, waiting to join their parents. 


Still another aspect of working conditions is revealed 
by the United States Secretary of Labour, who in December 
1925 made the following statement at a dinner given by the 
Glass Manufacturers’ Association : 


Everywhere we have approximately the same over-development of pro- 
ductive capacity that we have in the window-glass industry. Twenty-four 
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per cent. of the bituminous coal mines, if they ran full time, could produce all 
the coal we could use or sell. A very much smaller percentage than this of the 
boot and shoe factories could make all the boots and shoes we could use; a 
still smaller percentage of the flour-mills could produce all the flour we can 
use, and so on all down the line. All of the industries are working spasmodically 
and haphazardly two days a week, three days a week, tying the men to their 
jobs the year round, but giving them only half-time employment. 


And, it might be added, giving them only half the 
nominal weekly wage. 

Turning next to rural conditions, we find American 
farmers are being crushed under a great and increasing 
burden of indebtedness. Writing in 1925, Mr. A. M. Loomis, 
Secretary of the American Dairy Federation, points out that 
farm mortgage debt has risen far more rapidly than farm 
values in every section of the United States; the increase 
from 1910 to date in the value of owned farms being 
24°8 per cent., and the increase in mortgage debt on these 
farms 128 per cent. The increase in value of tenant farms 
is 116°7 per cent., and the increase in mortgages thereon 
is 217-1 per cent. Moreover, mortgage debt has rapidly 
encroached on much land that was formerly free from 
indebtedness. And a further glimpse of what is happening 
on the American countryside is given by Mr. H. C. Wallace, 
late United States Secretary of Agriculture, in the following 
graphic terms : 

It will be conceded, especially in a group of economists, that the unrestricted 
operation of economic laws in course of time will bring about better material 
conditions for those who farm. These laws are at work. They are driving 
people from the farms, and will continue to do so until farm production is reduced 
to a point where the demand for food will compel a fair price. They are trans- 
ferring the land from those who farm it to those who do not, increasing the 
number of non-resident land owners and the attending evils. They are com- 
pelling those farmers who manage to hold on to follow methods of farming 
which deplete the fertility of the soil and permit their buildings, fences, and 
the productive plant to deteriorate at a rapid rate, thus using up capital invest- 
ments. They are reducing the standard of living in the farm-house, compelling 
hard labour by the farm mother, depriving the farm children of their rightful 
educational and social opportunties, and creating in them a hatred of farm life 
which will lead them to leave the farm at the first opportunity. 


This depressing picture of life in the rural districts drives 
us back to the cities, where we are at once confronted with 
crime statistics that are almost beyond belief. In his book 
The Constitution of the United States, Mr. James M. Beck, 
Solicitor-General of the United States, says : 


Once murder was an infrequent and abnormal crime. To-day in our large 
cities it is of almost daily occurrence. As to the subtler and more insidious 
crimes against the political state, it is enough to say that graft has become a 
science in city, state, and nation. . . . Our city governments are, in many 
instances, foul cancers in the body politic. 
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Mr. F. L. Hoffman, Consulting Statistician to the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company of America, adds his 
testimony (May 1926) as follows: 


Since 1912 I have annually tabulated the homicide mortality of some thirty 
or more American cities, and the death-rate for this group (of cities) which 
now represents approximately one-fourth of the entire population, shows a 
steady increase from 5°1 per 100,000 in 1900 to 11 in 1925. . . . On different 
occasions I have presented international data to emphasize the conclusion 
that the American murder record is the worst among modern civilized nations 
and, in very truth, the highest for any large section of the world. 


And Mr. E. M. Abbott, Counsel for the Director of 
Public Safety, Philadelphia : 


Murder, robbery, burglary, arson, rape, blackmail, kidnapping, larceny, 
and kindred crimes are reported from every corner of this great nation. 


One more witness, Congressman Burton, says: 


The exceptionally orderly city of Washington in a single year reports four 
times as many robberies as London ; and Los Angeles more than all in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 


‘While yet another, Mr. W. D. Lewis, Director of the 
American Law Institute, tells us that in 1923 there were 
fifty-four more homicides in Philadelphia than in the entire 
Dominion of Canada. 

Let us now turn to a problem which President Wilson 
declared to be the greatest that America is called upon to 
face—the domination of all classes by the manipulators of 
credit. We shall then get some idea of the reality underlying 
those professions of liberty still so dear to the average 
citizen of the United States. President Wilson himself said 
in 1913: 

Our system of credit is concentrated. The growth of the nation, therefore, 


and all our activities, are in the hands of a few men who... chill and 
check and destroy genuine economic freedom. 


The late Mr. Glen. E. Plumb, American efficiency expert, 
stated in his book Industrial Democracy : 
It is well known that in this country no great enterprise, either public or 


private, can be entered upon without the consent of the group of banking 
interests that control the nation’s credit. 


- And Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court : 


Bankers bestride as masters America’s business world. . . . The develop- 
ment of our financial oligarchy followed . . . lines with which the history of 
political despotism has familiarized us—usurpation, proceeding by gradual 
encroachment rather than violent acts. 


— 
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The Report of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, 1916, asserts : 


Political freedom can exist only where there is industrial freedom... . 
There are now within the body of our Republic industrial communities which 
are virtually Principalities, oppressive to those dependent upon them for a 
livelihood, and a dreadful menace to the peace and welfare of the nation. 


And now, by way of a final glance round, we propose 
to quote from Mr. H. L. Mencken, Editor of The American 
Mercury. Mr. Mencken, in an appendix to his book 
Americana, 1925, makes the following remarkable state- 
ments : 


There are more harlots in New York than in the whole of Spain. . . . Chicago 
has a higher murder rate than any other large city in the world. . . . Rural 
Louisiana is mainly Methodist, and runs to barbarous lynchings. . . . Holly 
wood is a colony of moving picture actors. Its morals are those of Port 
Said. . . . The politicians of Oklahoma are almost unanimously thieves. . .. 
The State of Pennsylvania has a corps of Cossacks devoted to putting down 
strikes by force, and has been the scene of many massacres of working mén. . . . 
West Virginia is given over to coal mining, and the mine owners control it. When 
the miners go on strike they are murdered by the State police. 


So we pass up and down the States, from cities and 
towns to rural life and back to the cities again, escorted 
by business and professional men, politicians, lawyers, 
economists, philanthropists, and authors. The picture we 
see is of farmers crushed under a great and growing burden 
of debt, of a new exodus of country folk to the already 
overcrowded cities; of men in these cities being speeded 
up to a feverish “‘ hustle’ which results in ghastly accident 
statistics, and still leaves many struggling on an inadequate 
wage; of families herded in hovels and disease-ridden 
tenements, ekeing out existence with woman and child 
labour; of murder and other outrages committed on a scale 
unequalled throughout the world. We see an inordinately 
corrupt political system, and all classes alike in the relentless 
grip of “ high finance.” 

It would be idle to pretend that our quotations, selected 
though they are from a mass of similar material, give any- 
thing like a complete picture of contemporary American 
life. But we claim that they will at least serve to correct 
some of the one-sided notions prevailing among those who 
only read books like My Life and Work, To-day and To- 
morrow, and The Secret of High Wages, or who base their 
judgments upon flying visits which they have themselves 
made to the United States—visits obviously too brief to 
permit of any general views of value being formed. 

So long ago as 1870 the American poet, Walt Whitman— 
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who assuredly was not biassed against American democracy 
as such—wrote in his Democratic Vistas: 


We had best look our times and lands searchingly in the face, like a physician 
diagnosing some deep disease. . . . The official services of America, national, 
state, and municipal, in all their branches and departments, except the judiciary, 
are saturated in corruption, bribery, falsehood, maladministration ; and the 
judiciary is tainted. The great cities reek with respectable as much as non- 
respectable robbery and scoundrelism. I say that our New World democracy, 
however great a success in uplifting the masses out of their sloughs, in 
materialistic developments, products, and in a certain highly deceptive super- 
ficial popular intellectuality, is, so far, an almost complete failure in its social 
aspects, and in really grand religious, moral, literary, and zsthetic results. 


_ These words, we hold, sum up the case against the 
*‘ principles of Americanism” to-day as in days gone by. 
And by these words we may ourselves be warned. For no 
matter where or when these principles are adopted, they 
must inevitably engender like results. Until America under- 
goes a definite re-orientation of her outlook she can have 
no worth-while message for nations which—howsoever 
unequal their material development—yet are less lacking 
in those loftier qualities of mind and soul on which the 
true greatness of a people primarily depends. 


Hvucu P. Vow es 


BILLIARD-TABLE CRICKET 


In the last October number of The Quarterly is a delight- 
ful article by my old friend Horace Hutchinson, a versatile 
exponent of many mysteries, whose pen is quite as deftly 
wielded as formerly was his brassie or his fishing-rod. The 
writer discourses on the antiquity of the proposal, which 
has been made frequently in recent years, that the length 
of the innings in first-class cricket should be modified by 
the simple expedient of adding a fourth stump to the wicket. 
Quotations are given from the writings of that old hero, 
Nyren of Hambledon, proving that he advocated this very re- 
form nearly a hundred years ago. Mr. Hutchinson deals with 
the cricket difficulty of to-day, which is certainly far more 
acute than it has ever been before, with knowledge and 
discrimination, adding many charming touches with regard 
to older writers and some of the giant players of the 
last generation. Though I am writing in winter, there is 
still a good reason for discussing the main subject to-day, 
as rumour affirms that a powerful M.C.C. Committee is 
gathered under the chairmanship of that fine batsman and 
honoured Conservative, Lord Harris, to consider whether 
legislation is necessary in the immediate future. Under 
such guidance a committee of old cricketers is not likely 
to be headlong in their proceedings, and there will probably 
be plenty of time for consideration before their decision is 
published. 

Our author descants with much feeling upon the delight- 
ful wholesomeness of village cricket at its best. There is, 
I suppose, a good deal surviving, but certain modern influ- 
ences militate against it most grievously. We have heard 
of a village club being pulverized for no better reason 
than that the secretary became a golf-maniac. It appears 
also that football often poaches upon the cricket domain: 
the village lads preferring the more modern game to the 
ancient, and starting regular play in August, however clear 
it may be that the dog-days are not yet over. People do 
not know what they are losing. The mixture of classes, 
the friendliness, the humour, the frenzied enthusiasm of the 
spectators, the freedom from all betting and strife—these 
are the characteristics that I well remember in Worcester- 
shire sixty years ago. Cricket was then a perfect pastime 
for everybody who had the slightest natural gift for a game 
of ball. There are some men and many women who never 
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can foresee what sort of bound a ball is going to make when 
it reaches the ground, flung or bowled by a human hand. 
But among those suffering from this heart-breaking dis- 
ability may be found some of the most zealous watchers of 
the game. Let us notice that all that is attractive and 
wholesome depends upon two things: (1) For purposes of 
matches each village team must be genuinely local. I 
recollect an instance where the keenness to score a victory 
had begun by inviting an outsider, generally a much-needed 
bowler. The next step was to look farther afield and 
secure some amateur or semi-professional; these tactics 
being, of course, imitated by the opponents. In one case 
a very pleasant annual fixture came to an abrupt end, as 
it was ascertained that the manager of one side had obtained 
a promise from the Leviathan himself and from “‘ Monkey ” 
Hornby to form part of the team the following year. If 
this egregious folly is to be avoided there must be resolute 
adherence to the local test, which it will be noticed secures 
that the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys of every village should 
have a look-in when any match is on the tapis. (2) The 
next essential is that the wicket should not be artificially 
easy. One-day matches, beginning at twelve and ending as 
late as seven, gave the occasion for the most wholesome 
possible rivalry and continuous activity, since no innings 
was likely to be much over sixty runs in length. And 
anyone who scored twenty against the local blacksmith’s 
deliveries, with many a shooter and some bumpers to be 
negotiated, was thought to have done creditably. Any 
bowler knew that he might send a really difficult ball at 
any moment; and it a batsman was unfortunate enough 
to be dismissed for a “‘duck”’ he had convenient time for 
taking off his pads and suitably expressing himself before 
his time came to go out and field. While so occupied he was 
in little danger of being left out in the cold ; for each batsman 
knew that he must make runs off every possible ball before 
the ugly customer would be shot at him which was going 
to give him his quietus. No out-of-door exercise has ever 
been devised so full of activity, hopefulness and merriment 
as that which is quite peculiar to this island—the English 
village cricket of half a century ago. 

We are told that this ideal form of cricket still flourishes, 
though collapse has supervened for many clubs from the 
counter-attractions of golf. Occasionally the cricket secre- 
tary is seduced and no one can be found to take his place. 
Public opinion ought to bear hard on any individual who 
spoils a fine public recreation for his own selfish ends. But 
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we may assume that enough healthy cricket survives to 
make it essentially important that no legislation be attempted 
by the M.C.C. which will upset the balance still maintained 
between the bowler and the batsman. Where an innings 
closes under 100 runs we may be pretty sure that things 
are going well. Certainly if the average is over 200 the 
game is declining owing to the bowler’s task being made 
more difficult and the batsman’s easier. Clearly this must 
be due to over-artificial treatment of the ground surface, a 
practice which became prevalent in the ’nineties, and which, 
but for the expense involved, would have ere long menaced 
the very life of the game. The cause at work must have 
been the joint operation of our two old friends—Muddle- 
headedness and Want of Imagination. 

Before indicating the right policy to be pursued, let me 
point out one or two interesting effects of this over-levelling 
of the cricket pitches. One was to be seen in certain Public 
Schools which have always been nurseries of the best amateur 
talent. Suppose one-day school matches are played upon a 
faultless wicket against strong batting teams of visitors, 
the obvious result is neither side play a full innings; and, 
what is far worse, the boy bowlers are set to a task devoid 
of hope, as not one in a hundred can make the ball do any- 
thing whatever, pitch it as precisely as he may. To a 
sympathetic adult over fifty years of age, the memory would 
arise in the mind of halcyon days when a dead shooter might 
be granted by a beneficent Providence and bring the career 
of the menacing county player to an abrupt close. I well 
remember pounding away at R. A. H. Mitchell in 1872, and 
the sinking of heart when, rubbing my eyes, I found he 
had played a perfectly dead shooter on the middle peg 
faultlessly. There were not three dozen batsmen in England 
who could have played that ball. But the modern boy 
bowler may find himself on a similar cricket treadmill when 
eight out of the opposing eleven can do what they like with 
the best deliveries, solely because no shooter can ever be 
bowled on that ground again. 

Another absurdity here might have been occasionally 
seen when the local funds have sufficed for the levelling, 
rolling, mowing, etc., of a few match pitches when the 
surrounding surface, in which nearly all the fieldsmen have 


- to stand, is left to its primitive unevenness. The result is 


to favour the batsman more than ever. He enjoys a perfect 
surface, while any conscientious fieldsman who tries to stop 
one of his hard hits may be landed with a terrific blow in 
the left eye. The strange fact is that these and other 
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disastrous effects of a fashionable folly are very seldom 
discerned by onlookers or other critics. I have for at least 
thirty years again and again suggested that nearly all the 
mischief which is known to be injuring our great game 
would be cured by the simple expedient of treating the 
grounds in a more natural way: that is, sowing seed for 
grass native to the sort of the district, and using mowing- 
machines that will leave a fair bottom of grass on which 
the bowler can make the ball bite. Not till the unfinished 
Test Matches of last summer woke up the dormant con- 
science of the community, has anyone clearly seen how 
simple is the disease and how simple the remedy. With 
much satisfaction I find my proposal supported in two 
admirable letters to The Times by Mr. Crumble, who tells 
us that the over-artificial treatment of the grounds has 
been carried to a still more disastrous extreme in Australia. 

How then should the matter be taken in hand? It had 
better be left to the common sense of the County Committees. 
If one county’s ground is without delay sensibly treated, 
its example could not fail to stimulate other com- 
mittees to adopt the same policy. Probably it would be 
advisable for the M.C.C. authorities to issue a circular 
pointing out that the responsibility rests with the localities 
and not with the central government. 

This last remark, however, does not apply to the only 
other change which is necessary. Whether in rustic hamlets 
or at Lord’s, the mischievous and unsportsmanlike practice 
of stopping a difficult ball with the leg instead of the bat 
should be relegated to the dismal past, when a peculiarly 
fatal decadence threatened our first-class cricket. It seems 
likely that little opposition need be expected to this most 
sensible proposal, so there is no need for any further dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

With all that Mr. Hutchinson says I am in cordial agree- 
ment, but I could wish that he had laid more emphasis on 
the bugbear of billiard-table cricket. I am living in hope 
of seeing it dealt with practically before we are a year older. 


LYTTELTON 


THE GANGRENE OF ASCETICISM 


THE ascetic ideal, so important a feature in Christianity 
and in all great religions for thousands of years before it, 
has lately received a great impetus from the celebrations in 
connection with the seventh centenary of St. Francis of 
Assisi. The occasion was made the signal for letting loose 
a flood of literary gush and sentimental rhapsodies, while a 
skilfully directed religious propaganda brought much grist 
to the mills of dogmatic religion. Nearly everything written 
about the Umbrian Saint in the past has been coloured by 
the spirit of religious romanticism, just as our critical 
faculties are still largely under the control of Christian 
piety, and the same is true of the recent effusions. Here 
and there the still small voices of sobriety and sanity made 
themselves heard ; a few people—the Bishop of Birmingham 
in particular—did excellent service by administering to the 
public small doses of saving common sense, and the time 
would now seem to have arrived for a short review of the 
subject as a whole. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims St. Francis as her 
most beloved and devoted son, the pattern and exemplar 
of all the Catholic virtues ; but the truth is that he was really 
and fundamentally only half a Catholic. For one thing, he 
never would become a priest—probably because his qualities 
were not of the priestly order, and he was always essentially 
the layman’s prophet. He antagonized the priests and 
monks, and his fraternity continually broke out in open 
rebellion against the dictation of the hierarchy. It is true 
that he remained to the end a submissive servant of the 
Papacy, but its ways were not his ways, and he was always 
in it rather than of it. The Church used his enthusiasm and 
spiritual uplifting and his attractive personality, just as 
she has used those of other mystics, as a valuable pro- 
selytizing agency, but directly any of them showed the 
least signs of independence priestcraft took fright, struck 
the rebels down, and effectually stifled the activities of 
their disciples. Cults which allowed every man to have 
his own opinions, made personal conviction a test of truth, 
and dispensed with the priestly mediator between God and 
man, could not be tolerated at any price. St. Francis, to 
some extent a champion of religious liberty, and burning 
with zeal for his reforming crusade of asceticism, begged of 
Pope Innocent III the privilege of leading it. The boon 
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was granted—with the significant reservation that the 
Church was to be their supreme authority in the matter. 
The zealots little knew, good simple souls, what this reser- 
vation portended. The movement spread like wildfire ; 
thousands of people were enrolled in the new Orders that 
were created, but the clerics took effective measures to 
maintain full control. ‘‘It was done with velvet gloves,” 
says the Rev. Rufus Jones, in his authoritative work, Studies 
in Mystical Religion, ‘‘ but Francis felt the cold steel beneath 
the gloves.” The unfortunate Saint woke to find that he 
had been made the tool of ecclesiastical schemers, that his 
beloved fraternity had been converted into a chattel of 
the Holy See, a thing subservient to clerical uses; and, 
alive at last to the realities of the situation, he retired to 
pray—a disappointed and disillusioned man. He had 
many unsuccessful battles afterwards with the hierarchy, 
but, though he knew in his great but gentle soul that he 
was beaten, and that his efforts to free religion from ceremony 
and priestcraft were a failure, he never became downhearted. 

Nevertheless, it soon became evident that the mischief 
had been done. “ Francis was hardly in his grave before 
the influences of a degenerate Church began to work 
degeneration of the Order.” In twenty years’ time the 
fraternities had become sunk in the lowest vice and the 


vilest corruption, and, being fundamentally unsound, slowly | 


rotted to their inevitable doom. The best of men, at 
war with human nature, had unconsciously prepared the 
way for some of the worst, and excellent but terribly mis- 
taken intentions brought about calamities that were to last 
for generations to come. 

St. Francis was a child of his age, and embodied its 
ideals of saintliness, but he also shared to the full its 
inheritance of ancient civilizations. His intense nature- 
worship or mysticism was one of these heirlooms, and his 
austerity was another. There was very little originality in 
his composition. It has been excellently said by a friendly 
critic that he was only an echo; and I have always thought 
—fuller information only serving to confirm the view— 
that his real master and prototype was Gautama Buddha, 
rather than the Christ, whose teaching is essentially a gospel 
of individualism and power. With Buddha, poverty, 
renunciation, abstinence and absolute passivity were all in 
all, while the religion of the West, properly considered, is 
distinctly a strenuous one and suitable for virile people. 

The religion of St. Francis was sheer emotionalism, and 
he imitated Sakya-Muni (Buddha) in all sorts of ways. 
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Like the Indian Saint, he ‘‘ was rich, but for men’s sake 
became poor”; copied him exactly by changing clothes 
with a beggar, consorting freely with paupers, going about 
in rags, and living an insanitary life which in certain details 
was quite revolting. Many of us (including apparently the 
Bishop of Birmingham) think that Francis would have been 
better employed if he had burned his vermin-infested 
clothes, had a warm bath, and disinfected himself thoroughly. 
I ought, however, to add that on his death-bed he had the 
grace to apologize to his “‘ brother ass,”’ his body, for having 
misused it so shamefully. Both the Hindu and Italian 
ascetics founded an Order of Mendicants with almost 
identical rules; both underwent strict penances in the 
service of ‘‘My Lady Poverty,” and fainted under the 
severity of their self-imposed tortures. Buddha renounced 
the pleasures of life because he met a leper, a corpse, and a 
broken-down old man; Francis did the same because he 
met a leper and an old hunchbacked woman. 

It can hardly, I think, be contested that Buddhistic 
and other Oriental influences, direct or indirect, lay at the 
back of St. Francis’s feverish and extraordinarily successful 
propaganda. In the second and third centuries B.c. 
Buddhist teaching and practice had already penetrated far 
westwards of India, as is proved by an Edict of the great 
Indian monarch, Asoka, graven on a rock tablet at Girnur 
in Guzerat, and discovered last century. The Indians 
sought to “‘ apostolize”? Egypt and other countries lying 
still further to the West, and a steady stream of Oriental 
life and influences was at that time continually passing 
westwards from India. 

The distinguished scholar, M. Salomon Reinach, tells us 
in The Times of October 8th that the parents of St. Francis 
were probably in close sympathy with the Cathari (Albi- 
genses), whose rules were the same as those of the Umbrian 
ascetic. Catharism, an outcome of Oriental Manicheism, 
was deeply penetrated with Buddhism, and M. Reinach is 
—- of the Buddhist influences upon the Franciscan 
egend. 

Poverty and humility were the watchwords of St. 
Francis, and his life was in full accordance with these ideals. 
There could be no real affinity between a man of this type 
and the worldly minded Roman hierarchs, and, as we have 
seen, it was not long before his uncompromising fidelity to 
his principles brought him into conflict with the Papacy. 
The Church also does lip-service to these two ascetic ideals, 
but with the majority of her ministers the humility of the 
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bowed head and bended knee is little more than an ecclesias- 
tical pose. She is also an institution which preaches poverty 
while she steadily amasses colossal wealth all over the world 
by the most ordinary secular means.* Dissension soon 
arose among the ecclesiastics and the Orders as to the 
lawfulness of possessing worldly goods. The Inquisition 
was of opinion that it was a mistake to appear over-righteous, 
and enforced its view against the Spiritual Franciscans in 
the customary fashion. The Dominicans, too, were con- 
vinced that Jesus did own some property, though the 
could not say exactly how much, and they fell out with 
the Franciscans. Each Order, no less stupid than cruel, 
persecuted its opponents, burning them alive and otherwise 
maltreating them in the amiable way characteristic of 
theologians in a temper. The Pope, who favoured the 


Dominicans, also took a hand in this sanguinary game: . 


one unfortunate was ‘“‘ burnt by instalments,” and lingered 
three days before he died. Another reforming zealot, the 
ascetic Fra Dolcino, was gradually torn to pieces with red- 
hot pincers; while the beautiful and nobly born Margherita, 
his beloved “sister in Christ,” was slowly roasted alive 
before his eyes. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the merits and 
demerits of asceticism were fully discussed long before our 
time, and that its opponents included many highly placed 
and (in Catholic eyes at least) extremely holy men. We 
moderns have no desire to burn by instalments the well- 
intentioned ladies and gentlemen of our age who indulge in 
ascetic practice and theory, but we may perhaps be allowed 
to question the wisdom of their proceedings. For it must 
not be supposed that the mortification of the flesh prevalent 
among ancient anchorites is merely a thing of the remote 
past: it still flourishes in our midst to-day. During recent 
years Catholic bookshops have done a fairly brisk trade 
with Romanists and Ritualists in hair shirts, steel cat-o’-nine- 
tails, and other “‘ disciplines”’ of a very formidable nature ; 
and the bulk of the purchasers are said to be Anglo- 
Catholics. Dr. Pusey lamented that physical infirmities 
prevented him from flogging himself as severely as he could 


* The Church in Mexico is described as “‘ a vast money-lending institution,” 
which lends money on mortgage, and ruthlessly forecloses whenever a favourable 
opportunity presents itself. A peon earning 50 pesos a year has to pay the 
priest 20 pesos to marry him ! See The Times Literary Supplement for November 4, 
1926. 

+ The Medieval Inquisition, by C. T. Gorham, chap. iv; Lea’s History of 
the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, vol. iii. 
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have wished. He had a special fancy for a scourge of five 
cords, each with five knots, the cords representing for him 
the five wounds of our Lord. The gallant Father Doyle, S.J., 
killed near Ypres in 1917, used to chastise himself with a 
discipline of safety razor-blades, and stood up to his neck 
in a pond all night. These and other excellent people 
assumed, without the slightest warranty, that, by enfeebling 
their bodily and mental faculties, and thus diminishing 
their social efficiency, they were doing what was acceptable 
to Heaven. They made the grave mistake, common to so 
many pious folk, of identifying their own notions with the 
mind and will of God. How do they know that Christ is 
pleased by a man abandoning family and civic duties, 
thereby making himself a perfectly useless member of society, 
simply in order that he may save his own soul? There is 
nothing in His teaching to justify the belief. Will these 
men and women never learn that cloistered virtue is not 
virtue at all, and that the monk or self-tormentor is only 
trying, not to benefit humanity, but to gain some illusory 
advantage for himself? There is no sufficient reason for 
worshipping monastic selfishness as though it were a noble 
and uplifting ideal, or for supposing that the supernatural 
is always and of necessity at war with the natural. 

In my recently published book, Mysticism and 
Catholicism, I have shown how the ascetic tries to achieve 
ecstasy, beatific vision and alleged intuition of the Divine, 
at a bound and by unnaturally violent means; and the 
obvious dangers of the process are set forth. Reason being 
patently powerless in the matter, he embarks on all sorts 
of tinkerings with the subconscious mind, over-develops 
the infantile side of his nature, and takes what he imagines 
to be short cuts to perfection. In his view a healthy, well- 
nourished frame is inimical to ecstasy, which demands the 
abdication of all finite powers. A lowered vitality, renun- 
ciation immolating life and happiness, promote celestial 
visions ; so the body and mind must be enfeebled by vigil 
and fasts. Health is injured that piety may increase. 
The results are often deplorable: a man disturbs his 
psychological balance at his peril. The free indulgence in 
spiritual narcotics, the hunting of religious chimeras, the 
multiplication of emotions by artificial means—these 
things, as psychologists tell us, have “ the result at best of 
moral weakness, and at worst of moral disaster.” 

That great Roman Catholic mystic, the late Baron von 
Hiigel, is still more emphatic in his efforts to show that 
emotionalism may lead men downwards as well as upwards. 

VOL, LXXXVIII 46 
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The seeking after or revelling in emotion, he says, is cal- 
culated to 
strain the nerves, to inflame the imagination, to blunt the common sense 
. . and to bring us, under the incalculably sapping influences of physical 
abnormalities, close up to where sanity shades off into madness, and ethical 
elevation breaks down into morbidness and depravity. 
Another and still greater mystic, Swedenborg, who is shortly 
to have a statue erected to his memory in London, had a 
very poor opinion of cloistered virtue, and represented 
ascetics as being on the whole (there are many exceptions, 
of course) a very disagreeable set of selfish persons. But 
we need not strain the point further. The rational forces 
of conscious volition are the most effective champions of 
right conduct; penitential discipline, instead of providing 
the ancients with a coat of mail against the attacks of 
sensuality, seems rather to have increased their desires. 
A man does not improve himself by prolonged contemplation 
of decomposition and dirt, by detaching himself from all 
earthly ties, piling up sensuous experiences through trance 
and reverie, or repressing wholesome desires and faculties: 
rather does he risk the loss of bodily and mental health, or 
of character—or of all three. 

Let us now take a brief survey of the actual results 
produced by the ascetic ideal during a period of approxi- 
mately one thousand years. Throughout those dark and 
dirty ages the human mind was working in chains, 
Thousands of capable citizens were withdrawn from useful 
work into unprofitable seclusion ; the study of vital problems 
of philosophy and life were abandoned for empty theological 
speculations and a plethora of religious exercises. ‘“‘ In the 
agony of ancient civilization,” says Mr. Edwyn Bevan, “ to 
be stationary seemed to be an achievement’: the supreme 
task was to preserve as far as possible old and usually 
foolish traditions. “It is stupidity alone,” in Carlyle’s 
view, “‘that kills religion”; and stupidity was king in 
those days. The Church dealt blow after blow at the 
nascent erudition which interfered with her prerogatives ; 
the wise and learned man had no chance, but watched in 
impotent vexation “ blind Authority beating with his staff 
the child that might have led him.” The secular clergy 
were bad enough, but the Orders were worse. In the 
thirteenth century the Dominicans forbade any of their 
fraternity to study medicine, natural philosophy, or 
chemistry—things which to the ascetics savoured of black 
magic. History affords us few more pathetic tales than 
that of the life of Roger Bacon, the father of modern science. 
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He spent every penny he possessed on scientific research, 
and found himself at the end without even the means of 
subsistence. In an evil hour he took the advice of an 
episcopal friend and became a Franciscan friar. His 
spiritual superiors of the Order, which now claims the great 
scientist as their offspring, forbade him to publish anything, 
placed their ban upon natural science, and rewarded his 
secret labours with imprisonment. He finally died as he 
had lived, “‘ unheard, forgotten, buried.” * 

Outside the Orders, Popes and their inquisitors continued 
to fulminate against natural science and those who studied 
it. To take just one more instance, we read that master 
mariners, who had learned from the much more enlightened 
Arabs the use of the compass in navigation, dared not use 
it lest clericalism should denounce them as magicians and 
follow up the denunciation with more active measures. 
Medicine fared no better than natural science. A disease 
was a devil to be thrown out by powerful emetics; dirt 
and magic (clerical magic) were the favourite remedies. 
Research was forbidden, and a lay physician could not 
practise without clerical leave. In 1391 John of Aragon 
gallantly permitted the medical faculty to dissect one dead 
criminal in three years, but all such inquiring audacity 
was squelched by a terrible Bull.t Theology, dominated 
by the theory of asceticism as a necessary preparation for 
the world to come, “‘ numbed and paralysed the intellect of 
Europe” (as Lecky says) during a period which, at least in 
its earlier stages, was “‘one of the most deplorable in the 
history of the human mind.” { The Church in particular, 
as we are told on the high authority of Sir Francis Galton, 
did frightful harm by preaching and sometimes exacting 
celibacy. She and the Orders enjoined it especially on 
gentle natures prone to literature and art, or to works of 
charity, because the social condition of the time was such 
that they had no refuge outside the bosom of the Church. 
In this way she 
brutalized the breed of our forefathers. She acted precisely as if she had aimed 
at selecting the rudest portion of the community to be alone the parents of future 
generations. 


* See Green’s Short History of the English People, p. 139; and McCabe's 
Bible in Europe, chap. iii. 
_ t Mr. McCabe tells how in Scotland Sir J. Simpson’s proposal to use anzs- 
thetics in child-birth was resisted by the unco’ guid clergy, who protested against 
any scheme to “ avoid one part of the primeval curse on woman.” 

t The astounding paucity of European literature for seven or eight centuries, 
and the poorness of its quality, bear eloquent witness to the general lack of 
culture. 
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We may well wonder 


that enough good remained in the veins of Europeans to enable our race to rise 
to its very moderate level of natural morality.* 


For, whatever dogmatic piety may say or think, let us 
never forget that it is in the purely moral sphere that the 
influences of asceticism have been most pernicious. Pious 
folk sacrificed all temporary felicity, and, slinking out of 
the arena, neglected their terrestrial duties, in their efforts 
to fly heavenwards on the wings of contemplative ecstasy : 
straining upwards into the empyrean, they would make 
gods of themselves and their fellows, but succeeded only 
too often in turning them into something wholly different. 
Sensible ecclesiastics and laymen pointed out that the 
visionary who attempts to soar too high is apt to end by 
coming a spiritual cropper; and, although their advice was 
usually rejected, experience proved it to be intrinsically 
sound. Human nature cannot always exist at the apex of 
its being: a too rarefied atmosphere may prove fatal to 
the ordinary man. As Pope says in his Essay on Man, 


He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast. 


The evidence of the depravity, no less than the ignorance, 
of these ages when the cult of stoical austerities raged like 
an epidemic all over Europe, is as convincing as it is 
voluminous. Lecky, Milman, Lea, the Catholic Lord Acton, 
and many other writers of high reputation, describe a 
state of things which can hardly be matched in history.f 
To their testimony must be added that of Popes, Church 
Councils, a multitude of saints and mystics, male and 
female, who united in a general chorus of condemnation 
while, with other good people, they strove in vain to stem 
the flowing tide of corruption. It was an age of violent 
extremes: if a man was not a saint in those days he was 
apt to be a libertine, a cut-throat, or a brigand of one kind 
or another. Foolish ideas about purity, expressing them- 
selves in the “ungodly chastity” of clerical celibacy, did 
their deadly work. Marriage was professionally regarded 
as a kind of sin, children were a burden perilous to faith ; 
but all the time ordinary human instincts were asserting 
themselves, as they still do in our time, in various unpleasant 


* Hereditary Genius, quoted by Mr. Chapman Cohen in his Religion and Sez, 
p. 219. 

+ The general reader will find sufficient information for his guidance in 
Gorham’s The Medieval Inquisition, chap. i; and McCabe’s The Bible in 
Europe, chap. ix, and the authorities cited by both writers. 
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ways; and outraged Nature exacted terrible revenges. 
Peter Cantor and many others deplored the patent fact 
that lay morality was superior to clerical, while Pope 
Gregory IX complained of the clergy ‘ committing 
habitually wickedness which laymen would abhor.” 

There lies on the table before me Migne’s reproduc- 
tion of that extraordinary work, The Book of Gomorrah 
(Liber Gomorrhianus), by Cardinal St. Peter Damiani. The 
Cardinal was a very able and practical, if somewhat fanatical, 
reformer; and his literary labours were ardently supported 
and encouraged by two Pontiffs, Leo IX and the great 
Hildebrand. His highly flavoured book gives a terrible, 
but probably on the whole correct, picture of the times. 
In it he gives a list of the penances prescribed for laymen, 
priests, and bishops who were addicted to vices that are not 
usually mentioned in polite society to-day; and the book, 
together with a letter on the subject from Pope Leo IX, 
gives us to understand that such practices were far from 
uncommon. A bishop guilty of them had to eat nothing 
but dry bread on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays for ten years; a priest similarly misconducting 
himself was commanded to do five years of the same penance, 
a deacon three.* 

What astonishes the non-Catholic mind in this matter is 
that, according to the Church’s doctrine, the sanctity of the 
priest’s office is in no way impaired by his indulgence in 
the peculiar recreations described so minutely by St. Peter 
Damiani. However bad may be the character of the 
clerical thaumaturgist, his magical powers remain intact. 
He still continues to “‘create the Creator” (as a Pope 
expresses it) in the Eucharist every morning, immolates 
Him, and then swallows Him whole. The Deity, strange 
to say, is supposed to be none the less pleased with this 
remarkable rite, and would be greatly offended if the daily 
performance of it were omitted. 

__ The years rolled on, but no improvement in the world’s 
ethical condition manifested itself. Indeed, the state of the 
monasteries and convents appears to have grown worse 
rather than better. Even genuine piety—and there was 
always much good being done alongside of the evil—mani- 
fested itself in ways that would hardly commend them- 
selves to our modern notions. Hysterical nuns (such as 
the recently canonized Marie Alacoque) rendered semi- 


* Qui cum peoude fuerit fornicatus, vel Jumento, decem annie poeniteat ; item 
episcopus, cum quadrupedibus peccans, decem annis poeniteat, et gradum amittat ; 
presbyter quinque, diaconue tree : Migne’s Patrologia Latina, vol. cxlv, column 171, 
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delirious by abstinence and exhausting penitential rites, 
had cloying visions of the Divine, and describe with much 
exactness their kissings and flirtations with individual 
members of the Trinity.* Blessed Angela of Foligno 
relates how she fascinated the a 8 Spirit, who told her she 
was sweet unto Him, and that He loved her better than any 
other in the valley of Spoleto. The ecstasies of another 
new saint, the amorous Anna Maria Taigi, were also dis- 
tressingly frequent. The pressing attentions of the Second 
Person of the Trinity became to her so unbearable that she 
had to expostulate with Him seriously, and begged Him— 
but all in vain—to go away, saying that she was “the 
mother of a family” and wanted to be left in peace.” It 
seems hardly necessary to point out that ‘‘ mysticism ” of 
this kind acts injuriously on the moral no less than the 
mental system. 

An ascetic of far superior type was that really great 
and noble woman, St. Catherine of Siena, who was also on 
intimate terms of friendship with the celestial Powers. 
She spoke very plainly to Gregory XI about his neglect of 
spiritual things, showing him how his “ blind shepherd 
physicians”’ were “leading the Church straight into the 
ditch’? ; and Heaven reinforced her admonitions with the 
astounding harangue recorded in her famous Dialogo. God 
Himself, conversing familiarly with her, is represented as 
using terrible language about the priests who, “full of 
many miserable sins, have become animals through their 
sins, and live lasciviously in word and deed.” He also said 
to St. Brigit of Sweden, ‘‘I see on earth Pagans and Jews, 
but I see none so wicked as priests.” A few years later, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, the splendid scholar, 
mystic and statesman, Chancellor Gerson of Paris, said that 
“the body of Christianity is covered with sores from head 
to foot’’?; and he seriously suggested that Rome should 
recognize a system of organized concubinage for the clergy 
as the lesser of two evils. Throughout the sixteenth century, 
as we all know, the state of things was no better. 

All this time Pantheistic and other anti-ecclesiastical 
fraternities, professing poverty and similar ascetic ideals, 
mingled asceticism with the wildest excesses. They 
maintained that the reign of the Holy Spirit freed them 
from all laws, burdens and commandments, making sin 
impossible. The instincts of the body take on a holy signi- 
ficance; a powerful instinct, being irresistible, must be 

* See the chapter on “ Osculatory Mysticism” in the writer’s Mysticism 
and Catholicism. 
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of divine origin. The perfect person is ‘ beyond virtue ” ; 
the body may be given absolute liberty. In this way 
masses of clerics and anti-clerics tried to make the best of 
both worlds, and invested lust with a robe of sham piety. 
England did not escape the antinomian epidemic: so late 
as in the seventeenth century we find Richard Baxter 
declaiming against the so-called Puritan sectaries who 
claimed to be God, and to this pretension “‘conjoyed a 
cursed Doctrine of Libertinism, which brought them to all 
abominable filthiness of life.” It is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that, as Mr. Rufus Jones and other writers have shown, 
the tendencies to asceticism and libertinism coexist with 
startling frequency, and to these two characteristics must 
be added a third and kindred one, ferocity: the cruellest 
persecutors were usually monks. 

Further illustrations could be multiplied ad nauseam, 
but I will forbear. It is pleasanter to think of devotees 
like St. Francis and St. Bernard as human personalities, 
rather than as would-be reformers and all too successful 
restorers of that monastic system which, itself derived from 
pagan sources, prepared so many disasters for Christendom. 
The public view of St. Francis is largely tinged with senti- 
mentalism, but we are apt to forget that he was amply 
endowed with qualities of a sterner type than mere tender- 
ness to all living creatures. What divides us moderns from 
him is our clearer perception that, try as we will, we cannot 
escape from the material world; and that those excellent 
people who would extend poverty, instead of ending it, 
are utterly mistaken. What we want is, not a decrease, 
but an increase of wealth in which all men may have their 
share. Riches have their dangers, but the ideal of renounce- 
ment and abnegation is giving way to that of efficiency in 
production contributing to the general welfare: in its 
ancient feud with the market-place the cloister is steadily 
and, as most of us think, fortunately losing ground. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that, shorn of their 
extravagances, the life and character of Assisi’s Saint, after 
serving as a pattern to thousands of good men and women 
throughout the ages, are still full of lessons for us people 
of to-day. Especially do they stand forth as a stern rebuke 
to that excessive and ostentatious luxury which, now chiefly 
in America, continues to deface our boasted civilization. 
Such redundant pampering of the flesh and its weaknesses 
serves no useful purpose ; it does not promote real happiness, 
but greatly irritates the poor, widens the rift between 
classes and masses, and offends against every valid canon 
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of good taste. It deserves the reprobation of all good 
citizens, and seems a fitting subject for experiments in 
taxation. Let us hope that Mr. Churchill will turn his 
attention to this question in the coming spring. Excesses 
on either side should be avoided. We need not wear hair 
shirts, or make dry bread and raw tomatoes our staple 
diet, but some simpler mode of living should be our aim. 
Luxury, as St. Francis saw, emasculates and corrupts; but 
we must also remember that his scheme of monkish austerity 
utterly failed of its purpose to improve the human race. 
Its revival now, if such a thing were conceivable, would only 
mean a relapse into barbarism of a somewhat repulsive kind. 
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OLD SONGS—AND SOME DIGRESSIONS 


To Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun is credited the dictum 
that if a man were permitted to make the ballads of a 
nation he need not care who should make the laws. 

Ballads are out of fashion nowadays, and the songs, 
sentimental or humorous, which delighted our forefathers 
are heard no more, and even those of later Victorian times 
are almost forgotten. 

In village inns the echoes of Silver Threads or Just a 
Song at Twilight may still be heard on winter evenings 
when the red curtains are drawn and the settle is moved 
to the fireside, but not elsewhere. 

Most of those once popular songs were in their nature 
ephemeral; but, why such fine, robust old favourites as Wap- 
ping Old Stairs (which Colonel Newcome used to render 
with trills and roulades in the Incledon manner), Tom 
Tuggs Farewell, My Friend and Pitcher, O Nancy, wilt 
Thou go with Me? Black-Eyed Susan, and many others 
surely deserve to survive? The songs of Charles Dibdin 
remember an extinct race, the old watermen of the Thames, 
celebrated in many a ballad in the days 


When the fine city ladies, 
In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall. 


Tom Tugg, his comrades with their wherries, funnies, and 
shallops, may yet linger on the impalpable rivers of Orcus, 
or ply at Lethe’s Wharf, where the cry of “Oars” or 
“Sculls ” is perhaps not out of fashion—the Thames knows 
them no more. 

John Braham, né Abraham, greatest of tenors, whom 
Lamb described as a compound of the Jew, the angel, 
and the gentleman, had a great affection for our old songs, 
and my mother, who knew him well, used to tell us how 
he would delight the house parties at Strawberry Hill with 
selections from them; Walpole’s bizarre villa was then 
tenanted by George, seventh Earl of Waldegrave, who 
married Braham’s eldest daughter, a beautiful and fasci- 
nating Jewess. 

My Trim Built Wherry was Braham’s favourite, and in 
singing this he always pronounced the hero’s name “ Tol- 
mas,” for his rendering of English words was often very 
odd, and Lord Byron used to aver that he said “ enthu- 
symusy ” instead of ‘‘ enthusiasm,” and adopted the variant 
and used it in jest ever after. 
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That eccentric genius Sheridan wrote some fine songs 
which are seldom heard now. Tell me, my Lute, and Here’s 
to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen, are excellent, and every 
lover of Dickens will remember that Paul Dombey over- 
heard Mr. Feeder at the breaking-up party whisper to Miss 
Blimber : 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
I ne’er could injure you, 


which lines he repeated to no less than four young ladies 
in succession. 

Scots are more faithful to their old songs than we are, 
and wherever they forgather Auld Lang Syne, The Land 
of the Leal, Will Ye No Come Back Again ? and The Flowers 
of the Forest are sure to be heard; and what exile from 
the land of cakes hears unmoved Lochaber No More? The 
Muse of Scotland has favoured the fair sex; three of the 
above, and many others equally well known, were written 
by women. On this side of the Border men have had 
almost a monopoly of our songs both old and new. 

The tendency of the Scottish character is to take life 
seriously, and this is reflected in their songs and poetry ; 
but Burns has given us radiant examples both of the grave 
and the gay, and on the humorous side Roger’s My Auld 
Breeks has a gaiety which is infectious. 


My mother men’t my auld breeks, 
An’ wow but they were duddy! 
And sent me to get Mally shod 
At Robin Tamson’s smiddy. 
The smiddy stands beside the burn 
That wimples through the clachan 
I never yet gae by the door 
But aye I fa’ a-laughin’. 


The verses which follow are from a little poem which 
gained the unsought favour of Queen Victoria. They were 
never, I believe, set to music, but are an excellent example 
of modern Doric, and their publication had a pleasant sequel. 


I’m but an auld body 
Livin’ up in Deeside 

In a twa-roomed bit hoosie 
Wi’ a toofa’ beside ; 

Wi’ my coo an’ my grumphy 
I’m as happy’s a bee, 

But am far prooder noo 
Since she noddit to me. 
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I’m nae sae far past wi’t, 
I’m gey trig an’ hale, 

Can plant twa-three tawties 
An’ look aifter my kale ; 

An’ when oor Queen passes 
I rin oot to see, 

Gin by luck she micht notice 
An’ nod oot to me! 


But I’ve aye been unlucky 
An’ the blinds were aye doon, 
Till last week the time 
O’ her visit cam’ roon’ ; 
I waved my bit apron 
As brisk’s I could dae, 
An’ the Queen lauched fu’ kindly 
An’ noddit tae me! 


The poem was written by a youthful member of the 
staff of the Aberdeen Journal and, as the Queen was interested 
in some archeological discoveries (an account of which 
appeared in that paper), she commanded that a copy 
should be sent to her. As luck would have it the copy 
contained She Noddit to Me, and the Queen was so gratified 
by the simple tribute that she sent to the author a special 
acknowledgment. 

Many of the songs of our one-time sister Isle are very 
beautiful, and what an experience to have heard Little 
Tommy sing The Irish Melodies to his own accompaniment, 
The Last Rose of Summer, Fly not Yet, and 


Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonour’d his relics are laid ; 


which refers to the fate of his former college companion, 
Robert Emmet. 

Moore discreetly veiled his own rebellious sentiments, 
but other Irish poets of his time, and of a later date, have 
gloried in expressing theirs. 

The most notorious of the songs of the ’98 period are 
the The Shan Van Voght—anglice, The Little Old Woman, 
which tells, prematurely, of the long-hoped-for arrival of 
the French fleet in Bantry Bay. 


The French are in the Bay, said the Shan van Voght, 
The French are in the Bay, said the Shan van Voght, 
The French are in the Bay, they’ll be here without delay, 
And the Orange shall decay, 
Said the Shan van Voght. 
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Where shall we pitch our camp ? said the Shan van Voght, 
Where shall we pitch our camp ? said the Shan van Voght, 
On the curragh of Kildare, and Lord Edward shall be there, 
And our pikes in good repair, 
Said the Shan van Voght. 
Unfortunately for the expedition, the easterly wind so 
ardently prayed for, so often invoked in the rebel toast: 


A stout heart and mind 

And an Easterly wind 

And the Devil behind 
The Saxon 


failed to assist the adventure and the French fleet, baffled 
by fog and foul weather, made its way back to Brest, 
** without having landed a single soldier, communicated with 
the disaffected, or thrown a single musquet on shore.” 

Other favourites were The Wearing of the Green, with 
its plaintive melody, When Erin First Rose, and, at a later 
date, The Green above the Red. 


And ’tis for this we think and toil and knowledge strive to glean, 
That we may pull the English Red below the Irish Green, 

And leave our sons sweet liberty, and smiling plenty spread, 
Above the land once dark with blood, the Green above the Red. 


If, nowadays, the Irish poet lacks the incentive which 
inspired these stirring songs he need not lament that his 
occupation is gone. There are other subjects dear to the 
Celtic heart, and we shall blame not the bard if he turns 
to the congenial themes “ lied, liebe, and wein,” but rejoice 
that his laurels need no longer be used—“ Like the wreath 
of Harmodius to cover his sword.” 

Many of the songs with which my genial old friend 
Henry Russell, a doyen of entertainers, delighted a former 
generation are still remembered. He once told me how 
many songs he had composed and sung during his long 
career, many hundreds, but “I have forgot their number, 
and think no man should rashly quote,” as Byron said of 
the Ten Commandments. The best known of Henry 
Russell’s songs are Cheer, Boys, Cheer, the much-parodied 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough ! 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And Ill protect it now— 


A Life on the Ocean Wave, and To the West. How many 
folks were induced to seek “the land of the Free where 
the mighty Missouri rolls down to the Sea” owing to the 
appeal of the latter song can never be known. It was 
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popularly supposed to have been one of the most potent 
incentives to emigration of the Victorian age. 

Of the comic songs of other days, who now remembers 
Villiikins and His Dinah, All Round My Hat, Jolly Nose, 
In the Strand, and Rice’s Jump, Jim Crow— 


Turn about and wheel about and jump just so, 
Every time I turn about I jump, Jim Crow— 


all of which were household words in their day ? 

Most of the comic songs of the Victorian era emanated 
from the music-halls. They were frankly Bacchanalian and 
descriptive of the night side of London life. La di Da, 
Champagne Charley, I Used to be Steady, I Used to be Staid, 
and that old favourite, 


After the opera is over, and after the opera is done, 
We gems of the very first water commence our frolic and fun— 


are typical examples. 

It seems strange that such songs which set forth the 
nocturnal “goings-on” of the “swells” of those days 
used to be rapturously received by the occupants of the 
pit and gallery, who could, obviously, never aspire to 
participate in such revels, or claim any connection with 
the ‘‘ gems of the very first water,” whose adventures were 
so alluringly set before them. 

Others there were more general in their appeal—Up in 
a Balloon, Charley Godfrey’s On Guard, and Cabby Knows 
his Fare—and two military ditties, The Captain with his 
Whiskers and 


Cerulia was beautiful, Cerulia was fair, 

She lived with her mother in Bloomsbury Square ; 

But all her sweet charms, alas! are not for me, 

She’s playing kissi, kissi, with an officer in the artilerie.” 


There must be many still with us who will be pleased 
to recall that in their youth they delighted, shall we say, 
their families and friends with T'wo Lovely Black Eyes : 


Strolling so happy down Bethnal Green, 
This gay youth you might have seen, 
Tomkins and I with his girl between, 
Oh! what a surprise ! 
I praised the Conservatives frank and free, 
Tomkins got angry so speedilee, 
All in a moment he handed to me, 
Two lovely black eyes ! 
Two lovely black eyes, oh! what a surprise ! 
Only for telling a man he was wrong, two lovely black eyes. 
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Next time I argued I thought it best, 

To give the Conservatives’ side a rest, 

The merits of Gladstone I freely press’d, 
When oh! what a surprise ! 

The chap I had met was a Tory true, 

Nothing the Liberals right could do, 

This was my share of that argument too, 
Two lovely black eyes ! 


(Chorus.) Two lovely black eyes, ete. 


The moral you’ve caught I can hardly doubt, 

Never on politics rave and shout, 

Leave it to others to fight it out, 
If you would be wise. 

Better, far better, it is to let 

Lib’rals and Tories alone, you bet, 

Unless you’re willing and anxious to get, 
Two lovely black eyes ! 


(Chorus.) Two lovely black eyes, ete. 
And the ballad of Nancy Lee: 


Of all the wives as e’er you know, 
Yeo ho! lads, yeo ho! yeo ho! 
There’s none like Nancy Lee, I trow, 
Yeo ho! lads, yeo ho! 


See there she stands and waves her hands upon the quay, 

An’ every day when I’m away she'll watch for me, 

An’ whisper low, when tempests blow, for Jack at sea. 
Yeo ho! lads, yeo ho! 


The sailor’s wife the sailor’s star shall be, 
Yeo ho! we go, across the sea; 

The sailor’s wife the sailor’s star shall be, 
The sailor’s wife his star shall be. 


Two prime favourites some forty years ago were Bally- 
hooley and Killaloe, Irish ditties, and there must be many 
who were men about town in those days who will remember 
the Gardenia Club, where, in the small hours, “ bright shone 
the lamps o’er fair women and brave men.” There nightly 
their author, genial Bob Martin, was to be found singing 
them with inimitable esprit. 

The Gardenia was a most amusing rendezvous. It was 
run by the erratic D. W., who introduced to its patrons 
those celebrated danseuses from the Casino de Paris, La 
Golue and La Sautrelle, and the talented young lady who 
stood on her hands and picked up pins from the floor with 
her eyelids. There would be found, too, a nobleman whose 
ancestor saved us from invasion in the spacious days of the 
Virgin Queen, T. C., who became a mighty hunter of con- 
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gealed mammoths, and C. B., whose coach with “Connie ” 
on the box was one of the features of a London season. 
His reputation as a fellow of infinite jest was founded on 
a certain stamp of the foot and a boisterous hail of “ Hullo, 
there!’ with which he was used invariably to greet his 
confréres, and Uncle Kim and Bessie Bellwood, the witty, 
the beloved of all. Not long ago I passed the site of the 
old club. My feelings were like to those of Moore’s Baccha- 
nalian revenant when surveying the scene of former 
festivities : 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 


The Convict’s Farewell, a slang song in the play of Janet 
Pride, circa 1870, was a really humorous production; the 
concluding verse is a fair sample : 


Now all you young wi-counts and duchesses, 
Take warning by wot I’ve to say, 

And mind all your own wot you touches is, 
Or you'll jine us in Bottinny Bay. 


In the days of the Regency slang and flash songs were, 
in the language of the Corinthians, “all the go,” and Lord 
Byron’s corporeal pastor and master, “ Gentleman” Jack- 
son the pugilist, was credited with the authorship of one 
from which the following is an excerpt : 


On the high toby splice flash the muzzle, 
In spite of each gallows old scout, 
If you at the spellkin can’t hustle 
You'll be nobbled in making a clout. 
Then your blowing will wax gallows haughty, 
When she hears of your scaly mistake 
She’ll surely turn snitch for the forty 
That her Jack may be regular weight. 


Lord Byron frequently mentioned Jackson with approval 
and esteem, both in his published works and his corre- 
spondence, and was often to be seen walking and driving 
with the well-known pugilist, of whom a contemporary 
writer said: ‘‘ He was the admiration of all the women, and 
the envy of all the men.” It is recorded of the poet that 
when he was at Cambridge his tutor ventured to remonstrate 
with him, and indicated an impropriety in his being seen 
so frequently in public with a prize-fighter; to this protest 
Byron characteristically replied: ‘‘ Jackson’s manners are 
infinitely superior to those of the Fellows of the College 
whom I meet at the high table.” 
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In old days ballads and glees such as the Chough and 
Crow and 


Come out, ’tis now September, the hunter’s moon’s begun, 
And through the wheaten stubble is heard the frequent gun, 


used to be great favourites at Evans’s. Evans's was 
Thackeray’s “Cave of Harmony,” and there it was that 
old Costigan offended Colonel Newcome by the singing of 
an obscene song which evoked some scathing remarks from 
the latter, and caused his dignified retirement when “ the 
uplifted cane of the Colonel seemed somehow to have fallen 
on the back of every man in the room.” 

Nurses used to be famous repositories of old songs; 
mine had a store of such, and before I could read I was 
acquainted with the sorrows of the “miller’s lovely 
daughter,” the cruelty of Barbara Allen, Highland Laddie, 
and the dilatory swain who promised to buy his sweetheart 
a bunch of blue ribbons to tie up her bonnie brown hair. 

Nowadays, nurses do not sing these old songs. I gather 
that they do not sing at all to their charges, and the next 
generation will know nothing of them, for it is not the 
artificial stimulus of the concert or drawing-room which 
enables old songs to survive; if they are not remembered 
of the people, they perish. 

There are few elderly folks to whom some song does 
not bring back memories of bygone days, and perhaps their 
eyes may get a little dim when they hear the echoes of 
When Other Lips, or Juanita, though maybe only through 
the medium of a barrel-organ on some autumn evening 
when the leaves are falling and thoughts slide back to the 
past and the time when 


There was nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream. 
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and CICERO AND CATULLUS 


Scene I. 
CICERO’S DINING-ROOM IN ROME. THE DATE Is 56 B.C. 


Ww 
thar On the previous day Marcus CaELIus RuFvs, who three years 
of } _—dbefore had supplanted CaTULLUS in the affections of CLopIa, 
rom had been brought to trial by ATRATINUS, CLODIA’s latest and 
‘the gounares lover, on a charge of having attempted to poison 
Jlen , and had been acquitted, thanks to the speeches of 
CicERO and CRassvs, who had been retained for the defence. 
igs ; The present dinner-party is given by CICERO in celebration 
was of that acquittal. Dessert has been brought in, and the 
vely slaves have left the room. 
die, | CicERO (with a little premonitory cough, addresses his guests). — 
2 Gentlemen and ladies, I have a pleasant duty to perform, 


a toast to propose. I ask you to drink the health of Marcus 
her | Caelius Rufus. 


ext | (The guests, surprised and delighted by so short a speech from 
the the eloquent orator, drink the toast with enthusiasm.) 


Ciczro. I will now ask Marcus Crassus to say something 
of the hero of the occasion. 
sal Marcus Crassvs (half-rising from his couch). Honestly, 
* I would rather have added nothing to-day to what I said 
of | yesterday in court. There are things (why should I not 
say it in confidence where all are friends ?) which are best 
ing buried in oblivion, and I hope I may say without offence 
ha that I regard this episode in the life of my young friend as 
one of them. I do not mean that we love him less because 
he has not been altogether exempt from the follies and the 
faults of youth. I would not have him other than he is; 
but he will, I know, pardon me for saying that what is 
perhaps permissible to nonage may be unpardonable in 
mature manhood. And yet in conclusion I must add that I 
can conceive of no circumstances which would alter the 
affection which I personally feel for him, and which I am 
convinced that all of us in this room feel for one who without 
exaggeration may be called the friend of all. 


(Crassus has spoken with obvious sincerity, and his words 
_ are warmly welcomed by the whole company. Before 
the applause has ceased, CICERO, with a majestic wave of 
the hand, requests silence and begins again.) 
Gentlemen and ladies, I could have wished that our 
impulsive young friend, the poet Catullus, were here to join 
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with us in congratulating one who was and (now that a certain 
too popular lady is effaced) assuredly will again be his most 
intimate friend. But although neither he himself nor Calvus 
—who, I believe, is dining with him—have found it possible 
to be here in person, he has sent me a little particular lyric 
in recognition of the part I played in the acquittal of our 
friend Rufus yesterday—a lyric of personal congratulation, 
The lines—there are only seven—are delightfully impulsive, 
simplicity itself; in fact, if I may venture to prophesy, 
I believe that when Latin is taught to the most distant and 
barbarous nations which may some day submit to our 
rule and profit by our civilization—nations on the very fringe 
of Nature, such as the Britons and the Ethiopians—it is 
more than possible that these seven lines may become 
traditional in elementary schools, and may even be selected 
as the earliest exercise. in translation for the children of 
those barbarians, partly because it is inconceivable that 
even a child could fail to apprehend their meaning, and 
partly because it may inspire the wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of Rome’s most eloquent poets and orators. 

(CicERO pauses impressively.) 

M. C. Rurus. May I beg Rome’s most eloquent poet 
and orator to read the lines ? 

CicERO (bowing to Rurus). Very gladly; but one word 
first for everyone’s guidance. The little lyric was obviously 
thrown off without premeditation, possibly soon after the 
news of the jury’s verdict reached the poet. I infer that 
from the fact that they are written without a single stop. 
Fortunately that makes little difference, for of the poet's 
meaning no doubt is possible. Pindar’s lines about certain 
sayings which “to the wise are full of meaning,” but “for 
the general crave an interpeter’’ would be here quite 
ludicrously inappropriate. Rather, as Pindar also said, and 
I have emphasized the fact already, ‘“‘ a child could under- 
stand.” I will read you the lines and you shall judge for 
yourselves; then I will pass them round for you all to read. 
I have inserted the half-dozen inevitable commas. Now: 


Most fluent of the sons of Rome, 
That are and were and are to come, 
Mark Tully ; very heartily 

Catullus thanks you, even he 

The worst of poets, all there be, 

As much the worst, as you of all 
Are best Attorney-General. 


(Loud applause follows, and CicErRo’s health is proposed and 
drunk with all the honours. Then, with obvious affection, 


and 
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the guests call for Rurus, who at last, with undisguised 
emotion, says :) 

I cannot attempt to thank my honoured friends, Marcus 
Cicero and Marcus Crassus, as they deserve; I will content 
myself with stating the incontrovertible fact that I owe 
them, if not life itself, at any rate everything that makes 
life worth living. And I can assure Marcus Crassus that I 
do intend from this night on to try to live a little less 
unworthily. Is not his own most gallant son my friend? 
And all here will admit that if I should ever prove not quite 
unworthy of that friendship I shall not only have redeemed 
my lost character, but shall have deserved high commendation 
from all who love their country. My debt to Marcus Cicero 
is equally great. Everyone agrees with Catullus, whose 
poem we have been privileged to hear a moment ago, that 
Marcus Tullius is the most fluent—nay, might we not say 
the most inspired ?—orator among all the sons of Rome, and 
best, immeasurably best, Attorney-General; but to me he 
is something far more than that. He is one who has added 
dignity to all the great public offices which he has filled, and 
in the private relations of life has proved himself, if it is not 
impertinent for a young man to say so, the ideal father, 
husband, brother, and friend. Indeed, though I have 
strayed myself from the right path not seldom, most certainly 
I have not lacked high ensamples of virtue; and I call all 
the gods and goddesses to witness that, to-night at least, 
I am not ungrateful. 


(The speech of Rurus is applauded warmly and affectionately 
by all present. A slave enters and gives C1cERO a dozen 
copies of the poem of Catuuus, beautifully written on 
royal sheets of paper, all evened with pumice and ruled 
with lead. CicERo distributes these to his guests, and 
general conversation is resumed.) 


Scene II. 


On his way home the same night Rurus meets Catvus, brother- 
poet and bosom-friend of CaTULLUS, as once RuFus 
himself had been ; but Catvus would have passed without 
recognition if Rurus had not stopped him. 


Rurvus. I sometimes think you don’t like me as well 
as I like you? (Catvus is silent.) But never mind about 
that now. I want to ask you something. Has Catullus 
shown you the “ Mark Tully” poem which Cicero has just 
read to us, after dinner? Anyhow here it is; he gave us 
each a copy. 
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Catvus. Thanks; I know it by heart. So Catullus was 
right, as usual. He was sure that Cicero would be delighted 
with it and would show it to everyone. Personally, I thought 
that was almost too good to be true, but I was wrong. You 
understood, of course ? 

Rourvs. It puzzled me. I thought “most fluent” a 
suspicious start ; but that’s all. 

Catvus. All? It’s only the beginning. Make a pause 
in the last line after “‘ Are best,”” and then Catullus becomes 
as much the worst of all poets as Cicero is the best, and 
since Cicero is, in fact, the very reverse of best among the 
poets, Catullus rises proportionately. Besides, with a pause 
after ‘‘ best” you have “‘ Attorney-General ”’ as an indignant 
apostrophe, addressed to Cicero. Is it possible that he does 
not know his nickname ts “ Attorney-General” ?—a nickname 
he has certainly earned, since he never refuses a brief, however 
bad his client’s case may be, not even if he is personally 
odious to him, so long as he is somebody—not even yours. 

Rurvus (flushing angrily). I understand. But it could 
be taken as Cicero took it. 

Catvus. Precisely, and as Catullus meant him to take 
it. But everyone else will take it the other way. Thus: 


Most fluent of the sons of Rome, 
That are and were and are to come, 
Mark Tully ; very heartily 

Catullus thanks you, even he 

The worst of poets, all there be, 

As much the worst as you of all 
Are best—Attorney-General. 


(Catvus stressed the last two words with indignant scorn, 
and Rurvs was silent for a moment.) 


Rurvus. I wonder what Catullus will write of me ? 

Catvus. Nothing worse than—that you have broken 
his heart. He has written that. Only to-night he showed 
me six lines—I don’t know when he wrote them—I have 
them by heart. They are these: 


To Marcus Caelius Rufus, the friend who betrayed and supplanted me. 


Rufus, the friend I trusted so for naught— 
For naught ? Ah! no, for shame and sorrow too: 
So the dark thief who seared my soul, and wrought 
My doom, and ravished all my joy was you, 
You the fell poison of my life to-day— 
You, you upon whose breast my friendship lay. 


You alone can understand fully all that those lines mean, 
since it is to you that they are addressed ; but all can under- 
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stand that you poisoned his life long before Clodia tried to 


take yours by poison, as you assert that she did. 


(After saying this, CaLvus passes on quickly, leaving Marcus 
CaELius Rurvus to the midnight and his conscience.) 


Scene III. 
A ROOM IN ALEXANDRIA. THE TIME IS DECEMBER, A.D. 48. 


CaEsaR. Any news of Marcus Caelius Rufus ? 

A.D.C. Yes, sire. He is reported killed at Thurii by 
some Spanish cavalry whom he attempted to bribe. 

CarsaR. He was starting a revolution on his own 
account, was he not ? 

A.D. C. So it is said, sire. Anyhow, Rome is well rid 
of him. He will not be missed. 

CaEsaR. There I don’t agree with you. He will be 
missed. He was loved. 

A.D.C. But surely, sire, among other things he was 
false to poor Catullus, his best friend. 

CaEsaR. He was. But love isn’t earned. It just comes 
or stays away. (Thoughifully.) In my own case it has 
stayed away. 

A.D.C. Sire? 

CaxEsaR. It has stayed away. But once, some six years 
ago, I very nearly made a friend, who might perhaps have 
loved me. 

A.D.C. Sire ? 

Carsar. You want to know the friend’s name? Guess. 

A.D.C. There is only one man living who could aspire 
to your friendship—Cicero. 

CaxEsaR. It is true his name began with C. Leave me. 


(The A.D.C. goes, and CarsaR takes from the folds of his 

- a slim volume of poetry, which he kisses before opening 

; then he turns over the leaves in search of a particular 

pedo It is soon found, and he begins reading : “ Rufus, 

the friend I trusted so for naught.” After reading it 

through he rolls up the volume, glancing at every page, 

till he comes to the Cicero poem. He reads it and smiles 

sorrowfully, then mutters: “* Catullus never would have 

hurt him; he laughed at him, but liked him really.” 
Then he tinkles a hand-bell.) 


A.D.C. (entering). Sire ? 
Carsar. If Cicero comes to Brundisium, he is to wait 
there for my return. He is to be treated with respect, (then 
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deliberately) and honour, (then very softly to himself) for 
Catullus’s sake. 


(Exit A.D.C. Cazsar reads the poem to himself once more, 
The words in the Latin original are : 


Disertissime Romuli nepotum 

Quot sunt quotque fuere Marce Tulli 
Quotque post aliis erunt in annis 
Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 

Agit pessimus omnium poeta 

Tanto pessimus omnium poeta 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 


Then he smiles again, less sadly, and mutters: ‘ For 
Catullus’s sake.’’) 
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FIRE-EATERS sometimes get burnt. The gentleman of our 
childhood’s days who would eat living fire and pour forth 
flames from his mouth, on Ramsgate beach, at times gets 
a sorely burnt gullet, for the pitcher cannot go safely to the 
well for ever. In the evil days of duelling there were stories 
of the bully, the dead spit with a rapier and the shot with 
a barker, who now and again met with the quiet, inoffensive 
gentleman in the inn corner, who was a deadlier spit and 
shot, and who taught the bravo a lesson. This is the story 
of just such a bully in less deadlier methods, who met his 
Waterloo at the hands of another unsuspected gentleman in 
the corner. 
Before the war you found the Germans everywhere in 
India, and for some years they oozed an increasing arrogance ; 
while if they were Prussians the arrogance stood up like an 
evil halo, for at the best of times, as all Germany will tell 
you, the Prussian has less than no manners, even at the 
German standard, which is low enough. In India they were 
to be found in increasing numbers, some good kind Saxons 
like the Viceroy’s bandmaster, and others very decided 
Prussians, but one and all seemed to say—nay, did say—that 
they were the heirs, and the property must soon fall in. 
The Portuguese port of Marmagao was German in all but 
name, and everybody employed a German piano-tuner. 
There is a story of a German piano-tuner from a firm at 
Lahore who had been sent away up to Waziristan to tune 
a piano in the headquarter mess of the Militia that had had 
too many whiskys-and-sodas poured into it, and who was 
so frightened from the wild hills, and the still wilder tribal 
escorts that brought him through the passes, that he arrived 
in a state of dodder. For three days he tuned that piano, 
crawling into the mess-room at intervals to hoarsely call 
‘“*Mo-oore Bieer, More Bii-eer !’’ so weak had his own tone 
and fibre become. That, however, was a very suitable frame 
of mind for Germans to be in, and was before the well- 
known South African disease of Dikkop had seized on them. 
A year or so before the war there was a German Consul- 
General at Simla, perhaps it was Waggenstein who so per- 
turbed us in South Persia, but it was more probably the 
amiable Henri Reus the XVIIIth. Now it is an observed 
custom among the German Embassies, larger consulates, and 
the like, to employ two classes of officers and attachés in 
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the ranks below the chief. There was always a delightful 
cosmopolitan gentleman who spoke every language per- 
fectly, and whose manners were a delight, and who could 
make all the world feel how much poor Germany was 
maligned and how no fly that crawled could ever be hurt 
by such a nation. And then there would be a dour, strictly 
business chiel whose duty was to observe and take notes, 
The former delighted all his audiences, even in a French 
train, the sort of person who would produce in a second- 
class carriage, “‘ Bonbons pour les dames et ¢a-ou-chous pour 
les messieurs,” while the other appeared little in public. 

The German Consul-General would spend his winter in 
Calcutta to sponsor his national trade, and his summer in 
Simla, both seasons with the Government of India, till that 
misguided body discovered Delhi, but forgot that the Mogul 
Emperors never spent more than two months there. Now 
he only spends the summer in their sunshine, if he yet dare 
do that; but anyway, before the war he summered with all 
his staff among the Deodars and the society and all the fun 
of Simla. For the German diplomat of the first type knows 
exactly how to get on with Mrs. Lollipop or whoever is the 
reigning beauty at Simla. There is a story of one of them 
who actually went out down the hillside with one of the hill 
captains about the lady and fought it out, but that was lon 
before the days of Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener, an 
really serious endeavour. 

Now Simla is the only real holiday place in all India, 
excepting always Kashmir, that you can enjoy in the holiday 
season, when the thermometer down in the plains never goes 
below a hundred Fahrenheit. So the holiday folk come to 
Simla and rollick, and overshadow the exertions of the 
workers in the Government offices, who themselves do not 
despise the lighter side in their hours of leisure. And the 
staff of the German Consul-General were quite prepared to 
rollick also in super-immaculate sporting garments and 
wonderful boots. 

But a couple of years before the war, when Der Tag 
was an established toast, and Lord Roberts was trying to 
inoculate the English with the ‘‘German measles,’ Ger- 
many had sent to Simla as military attaché a very Prussian 
officer of their Grosz General Stabe, to bring their knowledge 
of the Indian Army up to date. He was a very unpleasant 
person indeed, and imbued with that curious hatred of 
England and everything English that was a symptom of 
the disease. He was also a powerful athletic man, of iron 
thews and muscle, and he was fond of after-dinner feats 
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of strength, at which he excelled. Especially did he delight 
in a dinner-table contest, where the contestants leant their 
elbows on the table and grasping each other’s right hand 
would try to force the opponent’s down on the table. In 
this he was invariably successful after a more or less pro- 
longed struggle, in which he always hurt and often injured 
his opponent, and it had become a point of honour among 
the young British officers to take him on, but never with 
success. 

And then Mrs. Lollipop, that is to say the lady holding 
that office for the season, for Mrs. Lollipops come and go, 
but there is always one each season, and sometimes two, 
which makes it more amusing. That year there was only 
one, and she was quite equal in beauty, charm, and general 
form to any there had ever been of that name and rank 
before. Now the General Stabber had been so unwise as to 
injure, one of them severely, two of Mrs. Lollipop’s pet 
sabreurs. That lady hated very properly anything second- 
class, and she did not like her pet young men to be downed 
by any man, let alone a Salle Boche. She did not know that 
latter-day expression, but it is to be regretted that she 
applied an even worse Indian name, which without her 
knowing it imputed horrible morals to him and all his 
family. Having applied this word, and made two other 
faithful admirers sit up, she proceeded to call a council of 
war. Then up and spoke a bright lad: 

“* Allured Denne will be up here soon. He is the strongest 
man in India. I think he could take him on.” 

“Very good, my dear Tarts. JI remember Major Denne. 
When I was at Peshawur they used to call him Samson- 
with-the-hair-on, because of his beard.” 

“That’s the man, Mrs. Lollipop. I think he could do 
Fritz in.” 

‘* Where shall we arrange it? Shall I give a dinner and 
ask onzer Fritz?” 

“Might it not be rather rough. There might be a row. 
Would you like it?” 

“Pooh, my dear Tarts, you know that women like rows. 
I want to see the man done in.” 

‘“*T don’t like the idea of it being in your house. Shall 
we give a dinner at the Club or at the Chalet ?” 

‘**T want to see it, Tarts, as I said before. I am planning 
this business, and I won’t be left out. Nor will Gerty Haines, 
whose fiancé had his wrist sprained by Fritz, and thereby she 
probably missed the mixed doubles.” 

** Well, let’s have a dinner at the Cecil, and then if any 
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unpleasantness arises, you ladies can withdraw, or we can 
bash it on after you go, and you can watch through the 
oors.” 

*“‘ Ah, that is better. But again this is my show. I will 
give the party, and you must find out that he and Major 
Denne are not going to be ‘commanded ’ to Viceregal Lodge 
before I fix up dates.” 

“* Better let Johnnie here run the whole thing for you. 
He’s been a Viceregal A.D.C., and can fix up any ramp, 
can’t you, Johnnie ? ” 

Johnnie acknowledged the compliment, and it was left 
at that. All went well with the plot. A free evening was 
secured, a band night at the Cecil. Johnnie was an artist, 
and even arranged that the band should have Deutschland 
uber Alles ready to play, explaining that it was wanted out 
of courtesy to the German guest. By which you will see 
that the bounds of delicacy were being exceeded, or even of 
true hospitality; but then the good Prussian had been dis- 
tinctly asking for it, and also should he not be beaten by 
the hefty Denne, as was quite possible, there would be 
‘nothing to it;”’ andeven if he was, it could be but a friendly 
contest. But Mrs. Lollipop suffered no such qualms. She 
was out for blood, by fair means or foul. 

So it happened that ten days later a pleasant little party 
assembled at the dinner-hour at the Cecil. Five ladies and 
seven men, including the unsuspecting Prussian, and the 
also unsuspecting Major Denne, who it was thought would 
come off better if the situation arose naturally. When the 
wine had gone round Johnnie would challenge the Prussian 
to his favourite trick, and would be, of course, ignominiously 
downed, and would not get himself hurt. Tarts, too, might 
try to get Denne really set on it. It was a bright scene. 
There was a play on at the Gaiety and many dinners before 
the play. But as plays in Simla begin late, there would be 
plenty of time. Mrs. Lollipop had the Viceroy’s box for 
the evening, quite the thing to do if you were a reigning 
beauty, and were determined to remain so. 

The scene outside the hotel was a gay one. The Deodars 
threw their shadows in the moonlight, smart rickshaws 
dashed up from all directions, the jhampanis in bright 
liveries, for in those days people could afford smart liveries, 
and reigning beauties competed one with another in their 
turn-outs, 

Dinner was duly announced, when a very brilliant 
assembly sat down, and Mrs. Lollipop’s table was by no 
means the least distinguished in that cheery gathering. 
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Von Lieberstein was quite up to form, more arrogant than 
ever, and most fulsome in his compliments to the women, 
whose palms itched at times to box his ears. Mrs. Lollipop 
was, however, super-sweet to her guest, who took her in to 
dinner, and she saw that he was properly supplied with 
champagne, even purveying a brand dear to German officers. 

When dessert came Johnnie brought the subject round 
to after-dinner and parlour tricks and feats of strength. 
Von Lieberstein rose at once and proposed his usual turn. 
Mrs. Lollipop was about to withdraw the ladies, but Von 
Lieberstein prayed them to stay. Men, he said, always did 
these things better before bright eyes. To her annoyance, 
young Lamont of the Gurkhas, Mrs. Lollipop’s very latest, 
in the Class II category (it took a whole season of good 
endeavours to be raised to Class I), opened the competition, 
and after a short struggle manfully maintained was down | 
on the table, and obviously in considerable pain. 

** Ach,” said the Prussian, “you are too young, eh! 
you will grow better.”’ And then Johnnie volunteered. By 
this time Denne was watching the proceedings eagerly, and 
when the astute Johnnie went down with some feigned pain, 
Denne at once stepped in the breach. 

‘** You must let me try, Mein Herr.” 

And Von Lieberstein, laughing, “‘ Why not, my dear sir. 
I am quite willing to put you Englander on the table all day 
and ali night too.” 

‘Very well, then, here’s to Der Tag,” said Denne quietly, 
and emptied his glass. There was a laugh, and the Prussian 
looked round sharply, and then sat down at the corner of 
the table beside Denne. 

By this time half the room was gathered round, men 
and women, and Johnnie found himself keeping a regular 
ring. 

“Give them room, ladies. Not only do they want air, 
but we all want to see.” 

One or two spectators who knew Denne by sight and 
_ of his reputation as a strong man, began to make 

ts. 

The faces of the two competitors began to grow tense. 
They had joined hands some few minutes, and were both 
putting forth their strength. Lamont stood by Mrs. Lollipop, 
nursing his wrist, and she began to scold him. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean, boy, by taking him on? You knew you weren’t 
any good at it. You make me look ridiculous. I won’t 
have my friends downed by anyone.” 

And the competitors began to show strain. The veins 
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on the Prussian’s temples were standing out and his short 
hair was more erect than ever. He was exerting all his 
strength, but Denne was apparently still in hand, though 
you could see his muscles tense below his evening coat, and 
the sinews of the wrist looking like steel stays. Then a 
supreme effort, and even the veins in the throat thickened. 
The Prussian’s arm again came up to the perpendicular, 
It was now Denne’s turn to put forth his last effort. The 
onlookers were speechless with excitement. Von Lieberstein 
was well known and his fiendish delight in his particular 
forte. Slowly his arm was forced down, struggling all it 
knew to recover. Von Lieberstein was outmatched and 
knew it, but he was game enough. Suddenly there was a 
crack. Down went the arm. The bone had snapped under 
the tension, and Denne shook his hand free from the grip 
of the other. A voice among the onlookers, alas! a female 
voice, cried, ‘‘ Pah! made in Germany,” and at that moment 
somebody gave the signal to the band, and with a crash it 
was Deutschland tiber Alles. 

Then Johnnie called out, “Stop it, for goodness’ sake, 
Can’t you see the man’s hurt?” The military attaché had 
fainted. 

At the same time it was a by no means displeased party 
that watched the play from Mrs. Lollipop’s box that evening; 
for, as that lady said, “‘ Scornful cats eat horrid mice.” 


GrorRGE MacMunn 
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FISH-EATING BIRDS 


For many years past it has been apparent that our know- 
ledge of the food of our commoner sea-birds was very 
imperfect. Hitherto we have not possessed that detailed 
knowledge that would enable us to state definitely whether 
the sum total of a particular species’ activities were bene- 
ficial, injurious, or neutral. Time after time they have been 
accused of destroying freshwater fishes and even causing 
a scarcity of marine species; but so many have called 
“ Wolf! wolf!” and so often, that the general public, and 
particularly that portion interested in wild-bird life, have 
become tired, and have turned a deaf ear to all such com- 
plaints. We are not at all surprised at this, for many of 
the various statements that have been made are obviously 
so contrary to the actual facts, and others are undoubtedly 
due to biassed opinion or to ignorance of the whole question 
of economic ornithology. 

‘*The main diet of sea-birds,’’ writes Dr. Francis Ward, 
“consists of fish . . . gulls take fish to a far greater extent 
than is generally known.” ‘The natural food of the 
herring gull is fish,” writes Mr. L. R. W. Loyd; while Mr. 
W. Steuart-Menzies states, “‘I have found that, beyond any 
doubt, the worst enemy to these fish [salmon, trout, etc.] 
are the terns.” Scores of other similar statements might 
be quoted, all equally erroneous and founded upon an 
imperfect knowledge of the subject. 

Opinions formed on isolated instances or in particular 
districts at special times of the year scarcely affect the 
question, and yet anglers and others are constantly putting 
them forward seemingly with the idea that such vill once 
and for all settle the question of the feeding habits of a 
particular species of bird. 

Over and over again we have pointed out that only long 
investigation on a large series of specimens, obtained from 
various districts throughout the year, and a volumetric 
analysis of the stomach, etc., contents of each, will help us 
or indeed furnish any truthful idea of the nature of 
the food. 

Such an investigation has now been concluded upon 
nineteen of the commoner species of sea-birds in which 
nearly two thousand stomach contents were examined and 
the percentages of fishes and other food items computed. 
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Some of the earlier results have already been set forth in 
this review,* and the final ones are now summarized. 

Of the various species concerned we may mention the 
cormorant, shag, gannet, goosander, red-breasted merganser, 
all the gulls and terns, the little auk, puffin, and the divers, 

The cormorant, shag, and gannet subsist entirely upon 
fish. In all the specimens we have examined the stomachs 
have been closely packed with fish. They must consume 
an enormous quantity per day, but there is no reason why 
the actual amount should not be accurately stated. One 
well-known writer states: ‘‘A healthy cormorant will eat 
eight times its own weight of fish every day.” It is obvious 
that such a statement is absurd. Of the forty-three speci- 
mens we have examined the average weight was 8 lb. 4 0z., 
and the average weight of a full stomach and gullet was 
4lb. 100z. About three and a half hours is necessary for 
the digestion of this bulk of food, and presuming that it is 
fully repeated three times a day, the total bulk of fish taken 
would weigh slightly under 14 lb., and this we believe to 
be a fairly accurate figure. 

Wherever the two former species frequent freshwater 
areas they undoubtedly cause considerable damage, and 
there is only one course open, and that is to destroy them, 
but so far as marine fishes are concerned there are enough 
and to spare. 

The feeding habits of the goosander and the red-breasted 
merganser are very similar. Their diet consists almost 
entirely of fish, and although the actual percentage of fresh- 
water fishes found in the specimens we have examined was 
very small, there is no doubt when either of these species 
comes inland they take a heavy toll of fish, and delightful 
birds as they are, we have no excuse to offer for them; but 
here again they are powerless to affect the plentitude of 
marine fishes. 


That the bulk of the food consumed by gulls and auks _ 


consists of fish is an opinion widely held, but one that is 
entirely erroneous, and not borne out by investigation, and 
even of the percentage of fish found in their stomachs a 
considerable portion is obtained from the garbage of the 
shore. The following table shows that the average fish 
content of the six species of gulls is 18°61 per cent., ranging 
from 3°73 per cent. to 36°39 per cent.; and that for the 
four species of auks is 29°28 per cent., ranging from 1°17 
per cent. to 51°42 per cent. The average for the ten species 


* March 1920, pp. 89-95. 
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is 22°68 per cent., or less than one-quarter of the total bulk 
of food consumed. The individual percentages are as 
follows : 


Common gull .. .. percent. of food fishes 

Great black-backed gul .. 86°39 ,, ” ” Average 
Lesser black-backed gull .. 24-03 * 18°61 per cent. 

Little auk se 29-28 per cent. 


Average 22°88 


The black-headed gull, which is the commonest and most 
numerous of our gulls, takes only 3°73 per cent. of fish food ; 
the common gull 5:16 per cent.; and the herring gull only 
18°20 per cent. About half of the food of the razorbill and 
the guillemot consists of fish. The little auk feeds chiefly 
upon minute crustaceans, while the puffin consumes about 
22 per cent. of fish. How very different these actual facts 
read to the loose and inaccurate statements above men- 
tioned. Still more important, however, is their significance. 

The divers are essentially fish-eaters, over 50 per cent. 
of their food consisting of this item. 

Much has been written on the depredations of terns, but 
most investigators are now agreed that their food consists 
very largely of non-food fishes, viz. 35°70 per cent., miscel- 
laneous marine organisms 32°41 per cent., marine molluscs 
13°84 per cent., and only 18 per cent. of food fishes, yet a 
recently issued Government report states: “Tern are, without 
any doubt, most destructive to young fish.” 

Some little time ago the fishermen of Blakeney Point 
were of opinion that the absence of flat fish in that district 
was due to the terns, but an investigation on specimens 
from the locality failed to reveal any trace of flat fish 
amongst their food. 

Having now set forth the true relationship of the above 
eighteen species to the fisheries, let us for a moment glance 
at the other side of the picture, and consider what benefits 
some of these birds confer upon mankind. 

The black-headed gull we will consider in detail. 
Although generally regarded as a sea-bird, for nearly two- 
thirds of the year this species frequents inland localities, 
where it breeds and brings up its young. Anywhere around 
the British coast for twenty to thirty miles inland tens of 
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thousands of these birds can be seen following the plough, 
ridding the land of some of the most injurious pests known 
to the agriculturist. Like many other birds, this species 
throws up in the form of pellets the indigestible portions of 
its food, and an examination of such bodies shows them in 
one particular case to contain remains of 400 crane flies, 
Probably these represent the remains of a single meal, and 
about ten such meals are made per day; thus it is seen that 
each bird is destroying an aggregate of 28,000 insects per 
week. Assuming that there are five hundred thousand of 
these birds feeding upon these particular insects at this 
season of the year, the same would destroy fourteen thousand 
millions of one of the worst and most destructive pests known 
to the British farmer. 

The total amount of insect food consumed by this species 
in a year is 29°24 per cent., of which 24°70 per cent. consists 
of injurious species. In five specially selected localities 
the average was 28 per cent., of which 8°5 per cent, con- 
sisted of wireworms, a pest that has practically defied 
eradication from the land. 

Before we begin to talk and write glibly about the 
destruction of this the commonest and most plentiful of 
our sea-birds, it would be well if we paused to think what 
would happen to our crops if these hordes of injurious 
insects were left undestroyed. 

Very similar figures could be given for the herring gull 

and the common gull, but we will let this example suffice. 
_ We have been told by certain writers that as a result of 
the depredations of sea-birds our sea-fisheries are diminishing 
and the catches growing less. When we think of the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of fishes, such statements are difficult to 
believe. A single female ling will spawn in one season 
18,500,000, a turbot 8,600,000, a cod 4,500,000, a flounder 
1,000,000, and a herring 32,000 eggs. Of course very many 
of these never reach maturity, being consumed by various 
marine organisms, but we do not know that these organisms 
are able to discriminate between the eggs of the ling and 
those of the herring. Now the ling annually produces 
nearly six hundred times more eggs than the herring, and 
yet these latter fish are annually landed in millions; indeed, 
they are so plentiful that man is frequently unable to cope 
with the catches, and hundreds of thousands are thrown back 
into the sea dead. With better organization and means 
of transit these millions might be doubled and no appre- 
ciable effect would be apparent in the next year’s wteean 

A recent Government report records plaice being caught 
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in tons and only a few hundredweight selected “as market- 
able, the rest had to be thrown overboard in a dying 
condition.” Another report refers to the “‘ useless destruc- 
tion of many millions of quite young plaice” taking “ place 
regularly every year in the shallower waters of the North 
Sea.” Here on the one hand we have fishermen who are 
annually destroying flat fishes in “ millions” and “tons,” 
and on the other grumbling at the 2°5 per cent. average 
eaten by nineteen species of sea-birds. Well might Professor 
M‘Intosh write, “ At ever-recurring periods, for at least 
eight hundred or nine hundred years, appeals have been 
made to the Legislature concerning the decadence of the 
fishing industry; yet the harvest of the sea continues 
century after century, notwithstanding the fears of the 
fishermen and the distrust or indifference of the public. 
We know that from early time vast myriads of the eggs of 
the food-fishes (as “roe”’) have been placed on the slabs 
for sale, their numbers far exceeding any destruction of 
adult or young caused by man or by other enemies. If the 
annual drain of such prodigious numbers fails to affect the 
plentitude of the food-fishes, it is unlikely that any method 
of fishing devised by man can.” 

If there is any scarcity of fish, man alone is to blame 
by reason of his destructive methods of obtaining them, 
but in spite of man’s ignorance leading to such meaningless 
waste, we agree with Huxley, M‘Intosh, and others, that 
nothing that man can do affects in the smallest degree 
the vast and ever-increasing fish population of the sea, 
and in a like manner no depredations of wild birds can 
affect them one iota. ‘‘ Generations of men may weave 
their theories and propound their generalizations, but cen- 
tury after century the oceanic plants and animals maintain 
their independence of all artificial regulations.” 
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THREE WOMEN IN THE BUSHVELD 


EvreRY year an increasing number of people visit South 
Africa, but they keep for the most part to the beaten track. 
They visit Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Durban, the 
Matoppos, and the Victoria Falls. They see nothing of 
farm or native life, and little of the beautiful birds and 
flowers in their natural surroundings. They do, in fact, 
just the things they might do at Brighton or the Riviera. 

When we three women—Lavinia, Di, and myself—went 
to Cook’s office in Cape Town to inquire the best way to get 
to Swaziland, because Lavinia wanted to paint the country, 
the young man looked blank. 

**T don’t know,” he said. ‘‘ No one ever goes there /” 

‘“‘ That is, of course, exactly why we are going,” we said, 
as we walked out, and we worked out the route for our- 
selves. 

‘*Had you no men folk with you at all?” we have 
since been asked. 

No, sometimes women like to do adventurous things on 
their own, just as men do, and besides, an expedition of 
this sort, if run by men, is done with the object of slaughter, 
and we only wanted to see the creatures of the Bushveld, 
not to slay them. 

‘You are not going to shoot, and you are not going to 
paint,” said certain solicitous friends to me, “‘ what are you 
going to do with yourself for a whole month in the Bush- 
veld ?” 

“Lots of things,” was my laconic but unilluminating 
answer. I did not say, because it would have sounded 
pretentious in such an amateur as myself, that I desired 
above everything to study the birds. 

Lavinia, as the artist, was O.C. of the expedition. Di 
and I didn’t count, but we were glad to pick up the crumbs 
that fell from her easel. Lavinia, although an artist, is 
extremely practical and capable, and taught me many 
things, such, for instance, as how to bake bread and roast 
joints of buck in a billy-can. Of course we did not always 
agree. Lavinia, like the French, liked coffee with chicory. 
Di and I didn’t. Lavinia thought the coffee I made horrible. 
I thought the coffee she made was more horrible. We 
solved the problem by letting Tetusa, our native boy, make 
the coffee, which was still more horrible—and we ended by 
drinking tea. 
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We went first to Johannesburg from Cape Town and from 
thence to Breyten, and here began our real travels, the 
first part of the road justifying the derivation of the word, 
for we did indeed “ travail ”’ for several long hours. 

We arrived at Breyten at 8 a.m. The ground was 
white with frost, and ice was on the pools we passed by. 
Breyten is a coal-mining place, but we saw no mines. Its 
chief distinction is its height, being over 6,000 feet above 
sea-level, but it is an unforgivable hole, nevertheless—un- 
forgivable because there is no excuse for the existence of 
such a desolate, treeless, untidy, hideous place. It gave 
one a shuddering impression of corrugated iron, untidy 
streets with loosened barbed wire dangling between tipsy 
posts, and dirty, soap-suddy water flowing into the gutters 
from depressing houses. What do the people do who live 
in those ugly little houses ? we wondered. There are more 
depressing places, I admit, in our own British Isles; but 
in a new country, and in a land of sunshine, nothing justifies 
the existence of Breyten, under any circumstances. 

So we said and felt as we sat waiting. Waiting? Yes 
—for seven miserable hours. “‘ Thank Heaven we’ll not be 
here long!” was my optimistic remark on our way from 
the station to the hotel where we were to breakfast. Being 
no longer able to continue the journey by rail we had hired 
a car (£13) to take us to our first camping-ground in the 
Bushveld, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, where 
Di and I were to join Lavinia, who had preceded us, and 
we expected to start immediately after breakfast, as the 
car, we ascertained, had arrived from Mbabane the previous 
night. But it was whispered to us in the hotel that the 
car was in the garage having “‘ something done to it,’ which 
would mean a delay of two hours. 

Later, the two hours being up, we trustingly went and 
sat on the verandah of the not too big hotel, expecting 
our car to roll up every minute, but it didn’t roll up until 
our two hours had lengthened into well-nigh seven. If we 
had only known beforehand, it would not have been so 
trying, for we could then have written letters or unpacked 
some books, instead of sitting wearily on a bench in a hot 
sun counting the men going into the bar. Breyten was 
evidently not inclined towards prohibition—poor souls, I 
didn’t wonder. | 

““A saint would take a drink in Breyten,” I remarked. 

** Even Pussy-foot Johnson himself would,” added Di. 

Just as we were wondering if a night in such a place would 
be endurable (Lavinia had stayed there, and so we knew 
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the worst) the car rolled up. We did not have to look 
twice to realize the cause of the delay. It was the kind 
of car that spends most of the precious hours of its lingering 
life in a garage having “‘something done” to it. It was 
the kind of car that no one outside of Africa would have 
the courage to get into or to be seen in, the kind of car 
about which little boys in the streets make uncalled-for 
remarks. Our consolation was that if we were landed high 
and dry on the veld, far from help and humanity, we at 
least had our blankets with us. But the possibility of 
having to spend a night on the veld in the middle of winter 
was not pleasant to contemplate (I had spent such a night 
on the Karoo, and knew). However, we took our courage 
and our baggage in our hands, and stepped aboard. The 
rope with which the baggage was tied on outside was in 
keeping with the car. Its day was over. It was a mere 
memory of a rope, and the driver assured us that there 
wasn’t another piece to be had in Breyten. (Didn’t I tell 
you the kind of place it was !) 

We had brought with us from Johannesburg three 
pounds worth of groceries, and, in spite of my insistence 
with the damsel who served us that they must be packed 
in a strong wooden box, they arrived at the station in one 
enormous paper parcel, which came loose even before we 
got into the car. The groceries, in packets, jars, paper 
bags, and tins, were deposited at our feet along with my 
dressing-case. We also had an unexpected guest in the 
form of the driver’s father, who took up a good deal of 
the room, but he seemed helpful and kind, and being more 
loquacious than his son, told us about the country through 
which we passed. 


Away we leaped like a springbok. 

“Have you ever been in an earthquake in Japan?” 
I asked Di. “I can imagine it feeling just like this.” 

If we hadn’t a very dashing car, we certainly had a 
very dashing driver. He started off—at 3 p.m.—with the 
daring idea of getting to Mbabane that night—ninety miles. 
He seemed as oblivious of the earth as if he were the latest 
thing in airmen. With all the audacity and regardlessness 
of youth, he bounded and bumped over the veld, while Di 
and I also bounded and bumped inside the car. So did 
the groceries. Our young man charged the dongas, and the 
spruits, and the hills, and the holes. We lurched up on 
one side, and down on the other. So did the groceries. 
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We knocked our heads together when they weren’t knocking 
the hood. The derelict rope gave way, and our luggage 
bounded off the car. The seat kept slipping forward and, 
after a bound in the air, we kept coming down somewhere 
in the bowels of the car where there was no seat. Occasion- 
ally, when we had any breath to spare, we besought our driver 
to go a little less violently. It seemed as if a hundred 
devils were in pursuit. It was a real Valkyrie ride. But 
the groceries were the very devil himself let loose. Freed 
from all restraint they played a fast and furious game. 
The biscuits, bursting from their packets, broke into crumbs. 
The marmalade, too, made a bid for freedom, and spread 
itself over the bottom of the car, including our feet. I 
had no idea that one jar of marmalade could go so far. 
It certainly would not have done so in the kitchen. A tin 
of oatcakes disappeared entirely. 

On and on we bounded, mile after mile of high veld, 
every mile seemingly the same as the one before it. We 
felt like raggle-taggle gypsies, and as if we had been having 
a few rounds with Jack Johnson. I didn’t even care that 
my hair looked wild, and that my feet were bathed in 
marmalade. I only wanted to lie down and die, having 
developed a kind of sea-sick sensation. I had, indeed, 
ceased caring what happened when it was broken to us 
gently that “if we liked,” we could stay the night at a 
wayside inn. As it was getting dark, and it was also 
broken to us gently that the lamps were out of order, it 
was a case of “ Hobson’s choice,” so we dragged our 
scattered bones together, and alighted at the inn. 

The place was like a Scotch farmhouse, white-washed, 
low-ceilinged, homely, and clean. Too shaken and ex- 
hausted to eat, I went straight to bed, to shiver all night, 
for the cold of the High Veld at night can be cruelly pene- 
trating. Next morning the sharp, frosty air and the sun- 
shine made up to some extent for a sleepless night, and off 
we started again with brave hearts, suggesting to our driver 
that, as we were only going to Mbabane, a distance of 
forty-five miles, that day, there was really no occasion to 
leap and bound, and we should like to be allowed to enjoy 
the scenery. He was not an amiable youth, but he grudgingly 
modified his wild stampede. 

After a time we began to weary of the monotony of 
the High Veld. ‘ Does it go on like this for ever ?” asked 
Di, and all of a sudden the blue mountains of Swaziland 
burst into view. We began to descend. Gigantic rocks, 
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yellow, orange, and scarlet aloes splashed the countryside 
with colour, and here and there the brilliant red flowers 
of the Kafir boom wished us god-speed. Our spirits revived. 
Now we were in among the mountains. Through a gap 
there was a glimpse of a beautiful blue vale, “the Koomai 
Valley,” we were told, “and down there is Steynsdorp, 
where there was once a gold rush.” The glimpse we had 
seen suggested anything rather than a mining camp. It 
was more like a vision of the Garden of Eden. 

At last we came to the borderland, a large board with 
the word “ Swaziland’? announcing the division of the 
countries, and we reached Mbabane about midday. Twenty 
years ago I had ridden into the little place on horseback. 
Then it was a tiny village of white-washed rondavels. 
Now, although still a dorp nestling among the hills, 4,000 
feet above sea-level, Mbabane has Government offices, a 
bank, and a post-office, several shops, and a church, all 
gratefully shaded by trees, for trees are the shadow that 
the Englishman leaves behind in countries where the sun’s 
rays burn. Mbabane was just recovering from the excite- 
ment of the Prince’s visit, and the people we met were 
not a little annoyed because the journalist accompanying 
the Prince had patronizingly referred to Mbabane’s “ villas ” 
—as if Mbabane were a provincial village instead of a little 
green gem of civilization on the very edge of a country 
where lions roamed, and witch-doctors practised their rites, 
and crocodiles infested rivers. 

We enjoyed the amenities of English civilization in the 
hospitable shelter of the Government Secretary’s house for 
one night before our plunge into the wilds. We had another 
fifty miles to travel before reaching our first camp in the 
Bushveld, but with a change of drivers our derelict car 
behaved in a less merciless manner. 

After leaving the capital we began to descend, our 
hearts gladdened by the sight of aloes, and the Kafir boom, 
the rocks and the birds, the rivers and the mountains. 
Down we went, dropping 1,000 feet in five miles, into the 
beautiful valley of Elwezeni, which means “the Valley of 
Heaven.” Through this wide valley winds the White 
Mbulusi river, which I remembered twenty years ago as 
a clear, pure river, with hot medicinal springs here and there 
in which we had bathed with delight: now the tin-washing 
—for Swaziland is rich in tin—has turned it into a muddy, 
yellow stream. Money-getting and beauty do not walk 
hand in hand. Some of the hot springs, however, remain 
unpolluted, but the privacy we had formerly enjoyed has 
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gone, for now the sheep-trekkers from the Transvaal come 
down with their wagons and families, and camp out by 
the springs in winter. 

We passed the old Queen of Swaziland’s kraal. Here, 
too, the glory has departed. Twenty years ago, when we 
visited this black Catherine of Russia, she was a commanding 
personality, ruling her people, like Catherine and the old 
Empress of China, not by right of birth, but by sheer force 
of character, adopting the same off-with-their-heads policy, 
not blinking at murder when a subject’s presence was 
inconvenient. She was originally captured in war from an 
enemy tribe by the chief Mbadini, whose chief wife she 
eventually became. Her only son, like Catherine’s, was a 
miserable, debauched creature, and like Catherine again, 
Queen Labotsibeni had no intention of letting him rule. 
A year or two ago the Imperial Government insisted that 
she should resign in favour of her grandson Sobhuza, who 
is now the Paramount Chief. Her kraal, as I had known 
it, consisted of some hundred huts, neat and orderly and 
clean, if somewhat odorous. Now one finds, in the place 
where she once ruled with such imperious will, only a few 
untidy hovels, and the old queen, dirty and blind, ending 
her days in neglect and loneliness, for the aged are not 
reverenced among primitive peoples. 

Labotsibeni never accepted Christianity, although she 
showed no antagonism to missionaries. Over the roof of 
her hut a pair of ox-horns frightens away lightning, and 
round her old head she wears a wreath of charms to keep 
off evil spirits.* 

Sobhuza is rather a grand gentleman with a dress-suit 
and forty wives. Obviously his civilization is not even 
skin deep. 

The Bushveld has its own special fascination. Once 
having been there you ache to return. It is really grass 
country, with trees everywhere, growing from ten to twenty 
feet apart, bushes and creepers between, the trees being 
small for the most part, with here and there a giant, worthy 
of an English park, towering above his somewhat insig- 
nificant brothers. Most of the trees are of the acacia variety, 
well-protected with thorns. I measured one thorn, which 
was four and three-quarter inches long, with a point as 
sharp as a needle. There are many wild fig-trees, the fruit 
of which is always uneatable because of the swarms of tiny 
ants you invariably find inside when you open one. Then 
there are the Kafir orange-trees, and marula plums, which 

* She has since died. 
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are a godsend to the native in times of scarcity; and 
here and there, like prehistoric monuments, stands up, 
unbending and erect, a Euphorbia which, with its thick, 
wartlike excrescences and tufts of spines instead of branches 
and leaves, is as little like an ordinary tree as an armadillo 
is like an ordinary animal. Wherever there is water in 
the Bushveld date-palms grow. Many of the trees had a 
white foam of traveller’s joy falling over them, and we 
noticed also much mistletoe. The butterfly leaves of the 
mopani bush we saw occasionally reminding one of Rhodesia. 
In fact, the Bushveld of Swaziland is very like Rhodesia, 
but with the advantage of more water. In spring the 
Bushveld is a sea of gold, white, and pink flowers, with an 
occasional red-flowering tree in the midst. “It is like 
fairy-land,” said a settler. 

The farther away from civilization the wilder looked 
the natives, wearing more beads and fewer clothes, with 
hair like buffaloes; and all carrying assegais—two apiece— 
and knob-kerries like golf-clubs. Some even had ox-hide 
shields. They all looked, in fact, as if they were assembling 
in full array for war. 

In South Africa kind friends seem to drop from the 
skies. Our guardian angel in this case was the owner of 
the ranch on whose land we were to camp. He wanted 
Lavinia to paint some pictures for him, and was evidently 
determined to make our camp almost luxuriously comfort- 
able. We found ready for us two double cottage-tents, two 
patrol tents, three deck-chairs, two long wooden seats, a 
table, and even a boiler, so that we could have hot baths 
daily. We had brought strong bags into which we stuffed 
grass, and these made fairly comfortable beds. 

Our camp was on a green bluff overhanging the 
river, covered to the water's edge with bush and tree 
and creeper. Beyond the river we could see mile upon 
mile of Bushveld, and far away a line of blue mountains. 
Archdeacon Watts, who has written an interesting little 
book on Swaziland, compares it to a saucer, the rim being 
the mountains encircling the Bushveld. From our open 
tents in the morning we could watch from our beds the 
sun striking with gold the long line of dark mountains, and 
gradually the warm light crept down and spread over the 
Bush and then, as it approached the river, we thought 
about getting up, for there was no knowing what we 
might be missing. 

The days flew past as swiftly as the waters down below. 
How? We laughed when we thought of the people who 
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had asked us how we were going to kill time if we weren’t 
going to kill animals. To begin with, there was the cooking 
of breakfast, beds to be made and tents tidied up. After 
that, when Lavinia had gone off with her paint-box, Di and 
I generally did a clothes-washing, and made certain pre- 
parations for lunch. And then we went our several ways. 
Mine was to the riverside to sit among the bushes and 
palm-trees and watch the birds. I had brought with me 
quite a little library of books to read, dreaming of the long 
hours of leisure in the sweet-scented air when I could read 
to my heart’s content with the comfortable feeling that 
there were no importunate letters to be answered, no 
children’s frocks to cut out, no inefficient cook to be taught 
her business. But the books remained unopened. I was 
too much afraid of missing something to be able to con- 
centrate my mind on a book. It was a buck or a bird, 
perhaps, or the light on the mountains, or a new kind of 
aloe, or a sound [I had never heard before. One regained 
to some extent the feeling of expectation which makes life 
such fun to a child, and one’s senses became more alert. 

It was good to think there was still a country which the 
railway and motor-horn have not yet invaded, where the 
air is still the possession of the birds, and the earth of wild 
creatures that shun man. 

Sometimes we rode, for we had also been provided with 
ponies, and the manager of the ranch accompanied us, 
showing us many things, being learned in the lore of the 
veld. We rode to a cotton plantation where the natives 
were picking the cotton. He pointed out birds and buck 
and plants and trees. Up and down we went, bending low 
to protect our heads from branches, and often having to 
raise an arm to protect our eyes from the fearsome thorns, 
enjoying the motion, the sunlight filtering through the trees, 
the birds and the sky, and the delicious sense that it was 
all ours, and that there were no people within a hundred 
miles doing what we were doing, and not one hundred white 
people, all told, in the whole Bushveld of Swaziland. 

One day, on returning from a ride, we were surprised 
to find many mules and donkeys and numerous strange 
natives round our camp, besides a tented mule-cart, and an 
old Boer war-wagon, a whole cavalcade, indeed. 

“They are for us,” explained Lavinia who had remained 
behind to paint. ‘“‘ They’ve been sent by Mr. F. to take us 
to our next camp.” 

“I feel like a Prime Minister or Mary Pickford,” I 
exclaimed. ‘“‘ We only want a band!” 
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Mr. F. was the owner of the ranch where we were next 
going to camp, but we had expected to do the journey by 
ox-wagon, and we weren’t sorry that the first part, at least, 
was to be done by the comparatively speaking more rapid 
mule-cart. 

We took six hours to do the twenty odd miles to Mr. F.’s 
house where we were to spend a night, but we hadn’t a dull 
moment, for not only was the country new and the birds 
wonderful, but as we got deeper into the Bush we had the 
excitement of seeing great herds of game—and is there any 
experience in life more thrilling than to see wild animals 
in their native haunts? When we saw the first herd of 
impala it seemed too good to be true. There they were— 
one, two, three, ten, twenty, thirty, a hundred of the lovely 
creatures springing away, one after the other, under our 
very noses ; then, stopping abruptly, having recovered from 
their fright, to turn and gaze, realizing that people in a 
moving vehicle were harmless. We also saw herds of koodoo 
—two or three bulls with their great spiral horns and lordly 
air, to twenty or so cows in each herd. And then we had 
the joy of seeing a roan antelope, another aristocratic 
creature carrying his head as one who possesses the earth. 
And overhead there were hoopoes and hornbills as friendly 
as the game. 

In places, the Bushveld opened out, and became quite 
like some beautiful English park, the trees larger and 
standing alone, and then we had fine views of the game 
as they grazed or bounded away, or merely stood and stared. 
When they stood like statues, however, against a tree, we 
saw how deceptive they could be, their very horns appearing 
as branches, and their colouring exactly that of their back- 
ground, the stripes on the koodoos’ backs looking like the 
light and shade flickering through the branches. Driving 
mile after mile as we were doing, in the very heart of the 
Bushveld, it was not difficult to realize how easy it would 
be to get lost if one wandered from the road or camp. And 
all those miles we travelled that day we met no human 
being, and saw no sign of human life except a kafir store 
set on a distant hill, until we came to coal-mines, and then 
one can’t say with accuracy that there was much life about 
the place. 

What we saw was a large dump of anthracite coal and, 
near by, a corrugated-iron house, which looked as if some- 
body might be dwelling there temporarily, but it was in 
no sense of the word a home. A little farther off there 
was a plantation of orange-trees with the golden fruit 
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hanging on the branches. Coal and orange-trees hardly 
seem to go together. This is the history of that dump. 
Some time in the *nineties coal was discovered at this spot, 
and hopes raised high of progress, prosperity, and a railway, 
and for a few years coal was actually transported by wagon 
through the Lebombo Mountains to Delagoa Bay. Then 
the Boer War came, and the mine had to close down, and 
in the meantime coal was discovered at Witbank, and other 
more get-at-able places in the Transvaal. So it was good- 
bye to progress, prosperity, and the railway for the time 
being. But the oranges remain. 

After a night under a solid roof we trekked on next 
day by ox-wagon to the Nkwana river, a tributary of the 
Black Mbulusi. The donkey-wagon with our equipment 
had not yet arrived from our first camp, but we trusted 
to luck. At Nkwana we were told we should find “‘ Peter,” 
who managed the ranch in that far-away country, and had 
a farm on the Lebombo mountains. Peter, it seems, was 
to supply our needs, and I found that I had known him 
as a boy. Our stores were on the other wagon, but our 
kind hostess replenished our larder with bacon, butter, and 
jam, a leg of venison, and scones. 

After five and a half hours’ trekking we came to two reed 
huts on the banks of a picturesque river. Concluding these 
were Peter’s, we inquired of some wild-looking natives where 
their master was. He was at his farm in the mountains, 
but if we would write a letter the head-boy said he would 
send for him, and he would come next day. Night came 
on, and the wagon with our tents hadn’t arrived. There 
was nothing to do but to take possession of one of Peter’s 
huts, which we did, I spending the night on the table. In 
the middle of the night we heard the wagon roll up, and 
next day Peter arrived, accepting the invasion with 
equanimity, and expressing regret that I hadn’t made use 
of his sleeping-hut. 

If the truth were told I think we should have had to 
confess that we all shirked being the solitary inmate of a 
lockless hut in the midst of such primitive-looking natives. 

Peter was delightful. You would have thought he spent 
his life arranging ‘“ Trips for Ladies in the Wilds.” He 
suggested that we should go on next day, and camp out 
on the Lebombo Mountains about twelve miles eastward, 
where there were lions and leopards and baboons, a beautiful 
river called the Tambukulu, and abundant game. 

** You needn’t be afraid of the lions,” he said. ‘* Where 
there is so much game, they won’t touch human beings.” 
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We next trekked on by ox-wagon, and with Peter’s 
help found a beautiful camping-ground by the Tambukulu 
river. Never had we felt so far away from everything and 
everybody. 

Every morning we bathed, risking the crocodiles. We 
had to bathe somewhere, and dabbling in a basin was a 
tiresome process. Besides, crocodiles or not, who could 
resist the temptation of those pools with their lovely 
reflections, and the sun glinting through the branches, and 
blue water-lilies floating on their surface, and red and blue 
dragon-flies, and yellow and orange butterflies darting and 
fluttering in the sunshine. But there was a fly in the 
ointment. It was here that the ticks assailed us. They 
attacked us in battalions, Entomologists say that ticks lay 
from two thousand to eighteen thousand eggs, and every 
time we walked through the grass a few thousands apparently 
got brushed on to our skirts. 

Peter came to the rescue with lysol, and we washed 
henceforth in lysol until our tents smelt like a fever ward. 

Frequently strange natives visited us, merely out of 
curiosity, but always behaving with courtesy and respect. 
One day a witch-doctor came, a horrible creature with the 
wickedest grin, yellow bleary eyes and enormous teeth, 
yellow with dagga smoking. He was clothed, not in a skin, 
but in dozens of skins of animals and birds, all hunched 
up round his waist and dangling from his shoulders, with 
a fountain of feathers on his hideous head. He merely 
wanted to see us. Having satisfied his curiosity he leaped 
away up the mountains. Did he think us as ugly as we 
thought him ? 

One day Di and I climbed one of the mountains. Through 
the Bush and up the lonely mountain we laboured, big and 
small game scattering at our approach. When we reached 
the top we were well rewarded, for we could see plainly 
the whole of Swaziland, with the ring of blue mountains 
stretching in an almost complete circle round the Bushveld 
and towards Portuguese East Africa, deep wooded valleys, 
with more mountains and more valleys going on indefinitely 
towards the East. 

Coming down Di suddenly paused, pointing with her 
stick towards the river. ‘‘ What’s that?” she said. 
Looking, I saw a creature, about a quarter of a mile below, 
which, if not a lion, was a very good imitation of one, as 
it slowly and deliberately lurched through the bush, its long 
tail twisting and twirling at every step. ‘‘ He was staring 
at us,” said Di. 
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“Ts it—can it be—a lion ?” I asked breathlessly. 

beats me,”’ answered Di. 

“TI don’t think it could be a lion,” I said, “‘ or the game 
would be skedaddling, and not one has moved a hair.” 

Whatever it was, we had to follow in its track before 
we could reach our camp, so it was more comforting at the 
moment to believe that it was some unknown creature with 
whose appearance we were not familiar. Since then Di has 
read in a book by a well-known hunter that a lion does 
frequently walk through game without causing any disturb- 
ance, and in this particular case, although we could see him 
from above, the bush probably prevented them from scenting 
him. Now, from the security which civilization affords, it 
is much more thrilling to believe it was a lion, and if I use 
what is termed “author’s licence,” I might even assert 
unhesitatingly that it actually was a lion. Were we not 
indeed in the heart of the lion country, and on the borders 
of the Sabi Game Reserve where lions are seen daily ? 

Once, sitting on the rocks by my favourite pool, I 
witnessed a tragedy. I heard a shot. “ That’s Peter,” I 
said to myself, “coming down from his farm in the 
mountains ’’—and went on reading. Ten minutes later 
there was a rustle in the bushes opposite, and a beautiful 
reed-buck leaped to the water’s edge, paused for a moment 
on seeing me, then jumped in, swimming towards me. 
Almost immediately after him a native sprang in jubilantly, 
and plunged his assegai into the reed-buck’s side, deaf to 
my shouts to leave the creature alone. What, indeed, are 
reed-buck for but to be killed and eaten? Still the buck 
swam on, leaving a trail of red in the water, the most 
pitiable and pathetic sight imaginable. He wasn’t going 
to give in yet, but close on his heels came Sandy, Peter’s 
dog, swimming and yapping. He sprang on to the buck’s 
head, holding him down till he was dead, perhaps the best 
way in the end of finishing the doomed, beautiful creature’s 
life. Then the native dragged him on to a sandy bank, 
and began skinning him in triumph. I crept away, deeply 
depressed and miserable. It may have been sport, but it 
is as much sport as I ever wish to see. 

Only once did we see a crocodile flop into the river 
from the bank above, but we learnt, under Peter’s guidance, 
to distinguish the spoor of a hyena, the trail of a python, 
the traces of wild pigs in the grass, besides the marks of 
the crocodiles in the mud of the river banks. These are 
the things that matter in the Bushveld. 

Not the least of our joys was the camp-fire at night, 
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and sometimes Peter rode down from his farm in the 
mountains to tell us thrilling tales of fights with leopards 
and crocodiles, and of the war in East Africa, as well as 
strange tales of witch-doctors and murders in the heart of 
the Bushveld. 

After a month the world called us back. We were loathe 
to go, but the responsibilities of home, husband, and 
children cannot be ignored for long. We had decided not 
to return the way we had come, but through the Lebombo 
mountains to Goba, and from thence by train to Lourencgo 
Marques and Johannesburg. So we tore up our return 
tickets, and hired a car from Stegi, a little village in the 
mountains. It was a less turbulent drive than that we 
had had from Breyten. For twenty-five miles we went up 
and down and in and out through the mountains, wild 
and lonely. We passed no natives and saw no kraal, only 
deep kloofs of leopard-haunted forests and bush, innumerable 
valleys, mountains here, mountains there, mountains every- 
where, and an immensity of greenness. 

**That’s where I once saw two lions,” said our driver, 
as we passed a large rock, but we only saw an oribi bound 
away. Lions would have been so much more exciting to 
write home about. 

It was dark when we reached Goba, the most fever- 
stricken spot in a fever-stricken country. Why a railway 
in such a place? It was originally built by the Portuguese 
to link up with the railway through Swaziland which never 
materialized. Hence the thread of railway leading, as it 
were, to nowhere but a little lost village sweltering in the 
mountains, a paradise for fever-laden mosquitoes. 

Next morning we reached Lourenco Marques, and so 
home, and no sooner had we left our camp on the Lebombo 
mountains than lions began to wander round. So Peter 
wrote. We just missed some exciting experiences, no doubt, 
but I doubt if we should have received much sympathy 
if we had been demolished by a man-eater. ‘‘ Women who 
can’t shoot have no business to do such things,” would 
have been the prevailing comment, so it is just as well for 
the prestige of women in general that nothing so cinematic 
happened. 


MADELIN ALSTON 
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THE bicentenary of the birth of one of the greatest figures 
in English history was made the occasion in 1925 for a 
short monograph * in these pages on the chief events of his 
career and the outstanding features of his character. And 
it seems fitting that the memoir of Robert Clive should be 
followed by some notice of a great soldier who was closely 
associated with him, who was born a year later, in 1726, 
and whose career in India furnished a link between the 
periods when our fortunes in that country were dominated 
by the victor of Plassey and by Warren Hastings. The 
infant Clive had not yet found his feet at Market Drayton 
when Eyre Coote first saw the light in Ireland, where so 
many famous English soldiers have been born. 

As a subaltern in the 27th Inniskillings, Eyre Coote was 
present at the inglorious action on Falkirk Moor in 1746, 
and it was not until 1755 that he sailed for India in com- 
mand of a company of the 39th Foot, the regiment which 
bears on its colours the proud inscription “‘ Primus in 
Indis.” He arrived at an opportune moment and on the 
threshold of great events. The outbreak of war between 
France and England in Europe was sure to find an echo 
in the East, and when Coote reached Madras news came 
of the capture of the Fort of Calcutta by Suraj-ud-Daula, 
followed by the horrors of the Black Hole, which determined 
the departure of Clive for the Hooghly with an army for 
the recovery of the Presidency and the punishment of the 
enemy. This force sailed from Madras in October 1756, 
Captain Eyre Coote’s company of the 39th being on 
Admiral Watson’s flagship. The first operation was the 
capture of Budge-Budge, which was effected single-handed 
by a drunken sailor who wandered to the fort in the night, 
engaged the enemy, and was shortly followed by a rush of 
troops, who took possession without opposition. 

He served with distinction in other actions on the 
Hooghly, and in March 1757 took possession of the fort on 
the capitulation of Chandernagore. In June, Coote, now a 
Major in command of 200 men of his regiment, 500 sepoys, 
a field-piece and a mortar, summoned the fort of Katwa ; 
but as the garrison would not surrender, he rendered the 
fort untenable by a skilful movement, and captured it 
without resistance. 


* “The Bicentenary of a Great Englishman,” National Review, October 1925. 
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Clive now marched from Chandernagore to meet Suraj- 
ud-Daula, who had advanced with an army 50,000 strong, 
expecting to gain an easy victory over the English general, 
who had only 3,000 men, including 750 English soldiers. 
The Indian prince moved to Plassey, on the Baghirathi 
river, while Clive advanced to Kasimbazar, and on June 20, 
1757, called a council of war to consider whether he should 
cross the river and attack the enemy, or await assistance 
from the Marathas, with whom an alliance had been arranged. 
The council consisted of Clive as president and twenty 
members, of whom only seven were in favour of immediate 
action, Clive himself desiring to wait upon events. Among 
those who favoured the bolder course was Eyre Coote, and 
it is probable that he was instrumental in influencing Clive, 
who an hour later decided to attack at once. When the 
enemy retreated in the decisive battle that ensued, Coote 
was ordered to march into their lines, which he entered 
without opposition. It is interesting to note that on the 
subsequent elevation of Mir Jafar as Nawab of Murshidabad, 
a young civilian, Warren Hastings, was appointed English 
Resident at his Court. 

Meanwhile the French under Law had retreated to 
Patna, and Coote, with a detachment of 223 English 
soldiers, 500 sepoys, and two six-pounder guns, was sent in 
pursuit. He marched on July 6th, and in the face of 
great difficulties, for his men were drunken and mutinous, 
he pursued the enemy beyond Patna to Chupra. Hostile 
forces were gathering around him, but this fearless com- 
mander retained his spirit and his power over the sur- 
rounding country. However, having pursued for nearly 
four hundred miles, he deemed it advisable to return to 
Patna, which he reached on August 13th, after having 
shown the strength and the length of the English arm. 

Eyre Coote had now proved his military capacity ; he 
was soon to appear as a greater figure on the stage of 
history. He returned to England in 1758, and at the end 
of that year was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel to command 
the newly raised 84th Foot, which was sent out to India 
in 1759. Coote arrived at Madras in October, and in 
November set out for Conjeveram, where he assumed 
command of the assembled troops for the campaign that 
was to decide English supremacy in Southern India. 

The situation, not only in that country, but in many 
parts of the world, was critical. Even while Coote was 
on his way to India, Wolfe had, on the Heights of Abraham, 
decided not only the fate of Canada, but the future of the 
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country which is now the United States, and which owes 
its very existence to that Power from which, with singular 
ingratitude, it separated itself twenty years later. In 
India the French, whose influence had been destroyed in 
the north, were, under the leadership of the great and 
ill-fated Lally, struggling for the mastership of the Southern 
Province. Coote, now thirty-three years of age, is described 
by the historian * as “tall and erect, with stalwart, sinewy 
frame; he looked every inch a soldier. Calm, tactful, 
firm, and a rigid disciplinarian.”” The description of his 
appearance is confirmed by Zoffany’s portrait, painted in 
1773, and by a portrait in the India Office, which hangs 
above the Secretary of State’s chair in the Hall of Council 
as though presiding over the deliberations of that august 
assembly. 

In the previous year the French had laid siege to Madras, 
but had been driven off, and a series of indecisive operations 
had followed, including an attempt to capture the fort of 
Wandewash, occupied by a French garrison. The effect 
of Coote’s leadership was electrical. He captured Wande- 
wash on November 30th, and seven weeks later gave battle 
to Lally on the adjacent plain, where the action decided 
the fate of the French in Southern India. He next marched 
upon Arcot, famous for Clive’s defence in 1751, invested 
it on February 2nd, and received the surrender of the 
French garrison eight days afterwards. The fall of Arcot 
not only restored to the Nawab the capital of his dominions, 
but greatly reduced the French force in India by the capture 
of 236 European soldiers and their officers. These events 
brought about the surrender of Pondicherry in February 
1761, after nearly four months’ siege, together with the 
capture of the French Commander-in-Chief and the whole 
of his army, and sealed the fate of the aspirations of our 
rivals in India. The melancholy fate of the gallant Lally 
should not be unrecorded. He was taken to England as a 
prisoner of war, but permitted to return to France to 
answer to a charge of treason while in command of the 
French forces in India. Cast into the Bastille, he was 
tried, and in 1766 executed, the reward, as he bitterly 
exclaimed, of forty-five years of faithful service to his 
king and country. 

In November 1762 Eyre Coote sailed for England. His 
work in India was for the time being completed. Eight 
years later he came back as Commander-in-Chief, proceeding 


* Life of Sir Eyre Coote, by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. 
VOL, LXXXVIII 49 
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from Madras to Bengal; but differences of opinion caused 
his resignation a few months later, and he again returned 
home. These differences were caused by conflict with 
the civil power, not peculiar to the times or the country. 
Mr. Du Pré, Governor of Fort St. George, claimed the 
assumption of military power superior to that exercised 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who was naturally jealous of 
anything likely to impair his authority. To some extent 
similar considerations recurred in 1779, when Eyre Coote, 
now @ Knight of the Bath, returned to India once more as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. But this time he showed 
both firmness and tact in dealing with a situation of great 
difficulty during the conflict of Warren Hastings and Philip 
Francis on the Council at Calcutta, and he maintained to 
the full the status of his great office. But it is remarkable 
that the definition of the duties of the civil or political 
power, as is frequently apparent throughout the course of 
history, should remain undecided to the present day, and 
should have reacted detrimentally on the conduct of the 
Great War. The nation that finds the solution of these 
difficulties will augment in the highest degree its power for 
the conduct of war. 

It was the fortune of Eyre Coote to be at the centre of 
action in the crisis of great events. We have seen how he 
was present when an Empire was founded on the field of 
Plassey ; how at Wandewash he contributed in a decisive 
battle to the consolidation of the work of Clive. He now, 
in December 1778, arrived in India as Commander-in-Chief 
when the war in America had taken a disastrous turn, 
when hostilities had broken out between England and 
France, the reactions of which were bound to be felt in 
India. After three months at Madras, the Commander-in- 
Chief proceeded to Bengal. There his presence and his 
influence enabled him to perform useful work: he inspected 
the up-country garrisons, supported Warren Hastings, and 
not in any partisan spirit such as that displayed by Francis 
in opposition, but as a soldier with an eye solely to the 
public interest. In fact, his presence made for peace and 
efficiency in Bengal. 

While having some difference of opinion with Hastings 
with regard to the dissipation of forces which should be 
concentrated, Sir Eyre Coote supported his policy of 
relieving the danger to Bengal by agreement with the 
Marathas, perceiving that the danger to the Company’s 
dominions lay in the South of India. There a power had 
arisen in Mysore which menaced the very existence of the 
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English. The Hindu Maharaja of Mysore had been deposed 
by Hyder Ali, a military adventurer of remarkable character 
and ability, who recognized in the English the only obstacle 
to his ambitions. 

Coote was at Lucknow when the preparations of this 
potentate caused anxiety to the Government. He returned 
to Calcutta, and a few months later news came of the 
irruption of Hyder into the Carnatic with an army of 
60,000 horse and 50,000 foot, which poured like a torrent 
over the passes which, dark with jungle and worn by the 
rains of ages, lead from Mysore into the Madras Presidency. 
It was decided to send reinforcements to Madras, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief should himself proceed to that 
place and take the field, Hastings promising him all the 
support that the Government could afford. Eyre Coote 
arrived at Madras on November 5th, to find that Hyder Ali 
had destroyed a British force under Colonel Baillie and had 
captured Arcot, a place connected with one of the most 
glorious episodes of Clive’s career. He also arrived at a 
time of civil crisis, and had some difficulty in settling the 
proper conduct of military affairs, which, as elsewhere in 
these times, were too much in the hands of the civilian 
element. 

Coote soon organized an army 7,450 strong, including 
1,600 Europeans, and on January 17, 1781, marched from 
St. Thomas’s Mount to relieve garrisons besieged by Hyder 
Ali. He raised the siege of Wandewash, which had been 
for five months gallantly defended by a small force under 
Lieutenant Flint, and on January 23rd encamped on the 
ground where he had spread his tents on the occasion of 
his decisive victory over the French on January 23, 1760. 
He then marched to Pondicherry, and on the advance of 
Hyder from Arcot occupied Cuddalore, and there offered 
battle, but Hyder withdrew to devastate the Tanjore 
country, and it was not until July Ist that the Mysore 
Chief’s advance ended in a general action. Coote engaged 
the enemy with his usual courage and tactical skill, his 
troops fought well, and he gained a victory at Porto Novo 
which was in the end decisive of the campaign, for it broke 
the spirit of Hyder’s army and dissipated the terror of his 
name. An action at Pollilore in August, on ground where 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment had been destroyed a year 
before, almost completed the discomfiture of the enemy, 
who, however, stood once more at Sholingarh on Septem- 
ber 27th, and were again defeated. 

But Hyder Ali continued in the field, and in 1782 Sir 
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Eyre Coote, having obtained from England reinforcements 
to replace the wastage of war, once more set out from 
Madras. It was his last campaign. Worn out by arduous 
service, his health finally gave way. He returned to 
Calcutta, hoping to recuperate his failing powers, and in 
March 1783, though still unfit for active service, sailed 
once more for Madras at the urgent desire of Warren 
Hastings, for Hyder was not yet vanquished. But the end 
had come, and on April 27, 1783, he breathed his last. 

The historian Mark Wilks had been in close contact 
with Coote, and his estimate of that great soldier may well 
be quoted : 


Nature had given to Colonel Coote all that Nature can confer in the 
formation of a soldier; and a regular study of every branch of his profession, 
and experience of most of them, had formed an accomplished officer. A bodily 
frame of unusual vigour and activity, and mental energy always awake, were 
restrained from excessive action by a patience and temper which never allowed 
the spirit of enterprise to outmarch the dictates of prudence. Daring valour 
and cool reflection strove for the mastery in the composition of this great man. 
The conception and execution of his designs equally commanded the confidence 
of his officers; and a master at once of human nature and of the science of 
war, his rigid discipline was tempered with an unaffected kindness and con- 
sideration for the wants, and even the prejudices, of the European soldiers, 
and rendered him the idol of the native troops. , 


The campaigns of Eyre Coote are full of instruction for 
the soldier, and are not without their lessons for the civilian. 
Yet no biography of this great soldier was published until 
the issue of Colonel Wylly’s excellent and exhaustive 
narrative in 1922. He carried on the great traditions of 
Clive, and was followed in those traditions by Arthur 
Wellesley in 1803, by Charles Napier in Sind forty years 
later, and by Hugh Rose, the foremost soldier in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, in 1858. Those traditions 
involved the principle that any Asiatic enemy, however 
numerous, may be defeated by a bold and well-planned 
attack. 

It is in no way derogatory to Clive to say that at the 
crisis of his fortunes and of those of our Indian Empire 
he was influenced by the courage and judgment of Eyre 
Coote ; for Clive’s was the decision and the responsibility. 
It seemed an act of providence that he was on the spot 
not only at that moment, but at Wandewash in 1760 and at 
Porto Novo twenty-one years later, when any failure might 
well have changed the course of history in India. But it 
is the fortune of our Empire that great crises have hitherto 
generally produced great men to deal with them. Not 
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least among the noble qualities of Coote was his influence 
with the soldiers of the old Coast Army which performed 
such notable deeds under his command, whose veneration 
for their old commander was shown when they saluted his 
portrait in the Madras Exchange. 


R. G. Burton 
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“ENGLISH” SKATING 


THE article on ‘ English Skating,’ by “‘ Old Timer,” in 
your December issue should not, I venture to think, be 
allowed to pass unchallenged, full as it is of strange assump- 
tions and incorrect assertions. To begin with, I challenge 
his claim that the style of skating which he defends and 
advocates has any right or title to the designation “‘ English ” 
Skating. The fact is that it was an invention of a certain 
clique of skaters belonging to The Skating Club, London. 
I happen to be old enough to remember its origin and in- 
vention. I watched it from its infancy to its maturity, 
and I have observed its gradual decline ; and I only hope to 
live long enough to witness its demise. 

I first became acquainted with it in the year of the 
German war against France in 1870-1, when, by the way, 
as I well remember to my distress even as a little boy, the 
powerful pro-Germanism in England, the pusillanimity of 
the then Liberal Government, and the greed of the big manu- 
facturers of the North allowed the brutal Hun, revelling 
in his usual atrocities, to overrun the fair fields of France, 
without check or protest from England, thereby preparing 
the way for the Great War. The place was the Long Canal 
at Hampton Court, a year or two after Mr. Maxwell-Witham 
and Mr. Vandervell had published their System of Figure 
Skating. I met these well-known skaters on the ice, heard 
them expound their theories, and witnessed their putting 
them into practice; and I formed the same opinion as 
many others did then, and afterwards, that it was an arti- 
ficial, unnatural, constrained and ugly style, which appealed 
as little to the general body of skaters as it did to the public. 

On the same famous piece of water—more than three- 
quarters of a mile long—I beheld another style of skating. 
I remember seeing a Canadian lady, pair-skating with her 
partner, executing with ease and grace back double threes 
and other difficult and charming movements, such as the 
Canadian and other grape-vines. Everybody on the ice 
and on the bank was enchanted by her performance— 
except the prophets of the then new so-called ‘* English ” 
style. Asking one of them if he could explain what par- 
ticular figure they were cutting, he replied, “‘ That’s not 
skating !”’ and his answer was the same to the loops, back- 
ward and forward, which were being cut, to the delight and 
interest of us young beginners, by the Comte de Paris, the 
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Orleanist claimant to the throne of France. The same 
contemptuous verdict—‘ That’s not skating !’’—was pro- 
nounced by these pioneers of the newly invented style on the 
expert skating of one who was a frequent visitor to the 
Long Canal at that time, to wit, Lord Melgund, as he then 
was, who had learned the art in Canada when quartered 
there as a young officer in the Scots Guards—before, by 
the way, the insane policy of a narrow-minded, Little- 
England Government decreed the withdrawal of British 
soldiers from that Dominion, owing to their craven sub- 
servience to the Yankees. Lord Melgund, from whom I 
received my first initiation into the natural style of figure- 
skating, became afterwards, as Lord Minto, as everyone 
knows, Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada; 
and the Minto Skating Club in Ottawa is a testimony, 
which I hope may long endure, to his proficiency in, and his 
fostering care of, the national sport of Canada—the natural, 
traditional, old Canadian style of figure-skating. 

So much for the origin of the so-called ‘‘ English ”’ 
style. I watched its development in subsequent years, 
mainly at Hampton Court, but also on the rink of the London 
Club in the Toxophilite Ground in Regent’s Park. There 
figure-skating, as it was practised all over Europe, in Canada 
and the United States, was tabooed; and any attempt 
to indulge in it by new-comers to the Club was sternly dis- 
couraged. More than that: as if to emphasize the Cockney 
origin of their new style, a special costume was insisted on. 
I remember my first appearing one Sunday on the club 
rink, of which I had recently become a member, in a jacket 
and a billycock hat. It is stamped on my memory, for 
I noticed many disapproving eyes cast on me as I skated 
round. Why, I could not quite make out: until a friend 
of mine came up to me and very kindly told me that a frock- 
coat, or at any rate a cut-away coat, but above all a chimney- 
pot hat, were de rigueur on the rink! The illustrations in 
the System of Figure Skating and other books of the sort 
show the ludicrous appearance presented by these sports- 
men of the ice thus attired, as well as the stiff, ungainly 
attitudes which they aimed at imposing on all skaters. 

As to the claim that their style is the “‘ English ”’ style: it 
is really nothing but an Early-Victorian one, which broke 
with the traditions of Old English figure-skating, as can 
be proved by old prints and old descriptions of the art. 
The *‘ English ” style, as has been truly said, “‘ came in with 
the ramrod department, the horse-hair furniture, the cold, 
stuck-up stiffness of the Early-Victorian era; the strenuous 
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austerity and the stiff cravats of Cobdenism, and the easy 
grace of the crinoline.” Only in London and at one or 
two suburban places did it ever attain any sort of vogue ; 
though it was imported into Switzerland on the rinks attached 
to the hotels frequented by English skaters. Apart from 
the absurdity of giving the national name “ English’’ to 
a style of sport followed only by a limited and exclusive 
number of our countrymen, there was the still greater 
absurdity of its being bestowed on a universal sport. Who- 
ever heard of an “ English” style of speed skating, of 
tobogganing, bob-sleighing, hockey, or ski-ing ? And what 
would be the fate of a skier following the rules of the 
“* English ’’ style—with unbent knees, absolute stiffness of 
limb, a poker-like rigidity of back, and arms fixed close 
to the sides? Ordinary English skaters, indeed, have been 
for many years distressed by the appearance presented to 
the eyes of the foreigner by these self-styled ‘‘ English ” 
exponents of the art; and they have resented the narrow- 
minded, insular spirit that has dubbed the style of skating 
prevalent throughout Europe, as well as Canada and the 
United States of America, as ‘‘ Continental’?! ‘‘ We do 
not skate like those wretched foreigners on the Continent,” 
they seem to say, indeed some of them have said it; and 
“‘Qld Timer ”’ evidently implies it. ‘‘ Our style,” they, in 
fact, assert, “‘is superior altogether to that of all other 
nations in the world,” even though the ‘“‘ Continental ”’ 
is universally followed throughout the Empire, not only 
in Canada, but also on the rinks in Australia. 

The fact is, the whole thing is an invented sham, clung 
to by certain cliques out of mistaken loyalty. 

** Qld Timer” is correct in saying that the coming of 
the artificial rinks in London—at Hengler’s, Niagara, and 
Prince’s—sounded its death-knell. For, brought into con- 
tact with skaters from all parts of the world, its innate 
artificiality and absurdity could not fail to be exposed. 
When people witnessed the performances of those splendid 
figure-skaters, Mr. Grenander and Herr Salchow, ten times 
champion of the world, and of Mrs. Syers, sometimes in 
single performance, sometimes in pair skating with her 
husband, and of many other pair skaters who quickly 
followed their example, the vigour and grace, combined 


with perfect ease even in the execution of figures which no — 


‘**English’’ skater had ever attempted, effected a complete 
conversion. Thenceforth, the general prevalence of the 
natural Old English style was assured. And not only Old 
English, but Old Scottish ; for no other has ever been known 
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in the northern part of the United Kingdom, and the Edin- 
burgh Skating Club is by far the oldest in Great Britain. 
It is, in fact, identical with what is called the ‘‘ International 
style ’’—though the word is not a very appropriate one. 
One does not talk of the “International style”’ of any 
other sport—hockey, for instance. ‘‘ Universal”? would be 
@ more appropriate designation for an art or sport con- 
ditioned by the surface on which it is performed, by the 
size, construction and mechanics of the human body, and 
by the laws of motion. The name “ International ”’ origi- 
nated in the rules and regulations promulgated by the 
International Skating Union for competitions in figure- 
skating—rules and regulations founded on the very essen- 
tials of the sport. 

Now as to some of ‘Old Timer’s”’ remarkable asser- 
tions. The first is that “‘every one of the sixteen ‘ turns’ 
—threes, brackets, rockers and counter-rockers—was in- 
vented by ‘English’ skaters before the Continental style 
was thought of.”’ This is as absurd as it is false. ‘“‘ Threes ” 
have been cut, I should think, for three centuries at least. 
They were described and discussed in old books on skating 
published probably before the first ‘“‘ English’’ skater’s 
father was born. As to brackets, rockers and counter- 
rockers, the assertion is equally ridiculous. It is more, for 
it is offensively insular, and aggressively British. Has 
‘* Old Timer ”’ never heard of Jackson-Haines, the wonderful 
American figure-skater, who in 1864 visited every capital 
in Europe, and astonished tens of thousands by his wonderful 
performances, and of whose programme all these turns 
formed an essential part? Not only descriptions, but 
diagrams of the time prove this conclusively. Has “ Old 
Timer ”’ never heard of the ‘* Jackson-Haines Valse,” or the 
‘* Curtis-Goodridge Mohawks,” and other combined figures ? 
Moreover, none of these turns need any “invention.” 
They are evolved naturally by anyone seeking to pass from 
one edge to another in every sort of direction. As to the 
rocker, so little did the skaters of the London Club know 
about it that in the System of Figure Skating, published in 
1868, Mr. Vandervell elaborately described it as “‘ a novelty,” 
Mr. Maxwell Witham leaving him to “explain his own 
discovery !”’ 

Another surprising statement of ‘‘Old Timer’s” is 
that his favourite style has “remarkable affinities” to the 
country dances, revived by the painstaking sympathy and 
never-to-be-forgotten labours of the late Mr. Cecil Sharp. 
One of his citations is that ‘“‘every movement should be 
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executed quietly, easily, with economy of motion, and in 
a simple, unaffected manner.” That is almost exactly 
word for word one of the Rules of Form enjoined by the 
International Skating Union. Again, “‘the arms should 
hang loosely by the sides, and be allowed to swing or move 
as they will.” This, of course, is diametrically opposed 
to the rules of form of the “ English” skater. Nothing, 
in truth, could have less affinity with the Old English Folk 
Dances—which include “leaps high in the air,’ “‘ scissors- 
like actions of the knees,”’ etc., than “‘ combined ”’ skating ; 
whereas the natural style lends itself admirably to these 
old dances, being essentially a form of dancing. 

Timer’ further asserts “‘that the International 
style does not lend itself to combined movements.” 
Nothing could be more erroneous. I suppose he did not 
deign to come to the Exhibition that I organized at Prince’s 
Club in 1908, in aid of the Dumb Friends’ League, and there- 
fore did not see the delightful performances of four of the 
instructors together, nor of two quartettes of ladies—and 
what will greatly shock him, I fear, in different coloured 
dresses, with limelight effects—skating together in combined 
figures, passing between each other in various “‘ weaving ” 
movements. It is true that such combined skating in this 
style is not so general as one could wish, because it needs 
definitely established clubs for the purpose, such as the 
old Figure Skating Club at Prince’s, and practice and rehear- 
sals together. Moreover, women form a large proportion 
of figure-skaters to-day, and one must recognize that team- 
work is repugnant to most of them, each one always liking 
to be “‘ on her own.” 

Nevertheless, there should certainly be a future for 
combined dancing on skates. For the old-fashioned “‘ square 
dances,’ Colonel Kent, an expert in this branch, has worked 
out very attractive adaptations of the lancers and quadcilles, 
which are danced under his direction and training at Miirren, 
he having brought them from Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
where he spent several winters. ‘“‘ Old Timer” has probably 
never heard of these, nor of the charming pair and team 
skating at St. Moritz. As to the spectacular performances 
at fashionable winter sports resorts in Switzerland, ‘‘ Old 
Timer ”’ should understand that modern skating is a form 


of dancing for which music is essential; and that for ice 
gymkhanas people like to dress up in fantastic costumes, 
just as they do for fancy balls in English country houses. 
With the new Ice Rink to be opened shortly on the 
Embankment near Lambeth Bridge, there should be every 
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opportunity for practice. It would be deplorable if young 
English skaters were induced to train themselves in a 
dying style instead of the natural, universal one, in which 
they might win competitions in International contests, and 
thereby bring credit to themselves and their country. 


Ernest LAw 
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“NEITHER DO I CONDEMN” 


Lonpon is a city of strange contrasts—of slum areas behind 
palatial mansions, of a church next to a public-house, of 
squalor neighboured by opulence, virtue and respectability 
by the reverse. Westminster boasts its Abbey, its Paiace, 
its Cathedral, and its sumptuous hotels for the rich, but 
turn out of the Vauxhall Bridge Road and you have perhaps 
to take only another turn to find yourself in Cheap Lodging 
House Land with here and there a tenth-rate hotel of repu- 
tation not always of the savouriest. In the broad avenue of 
Victoria Street, with its lofty buildings, its great stores, and 
plate-glass windowed shops, luxuriously appointed limousines 
and Rolls-Royce cars wait at the pavement side; but not 
a stone’s throw away, coster barrows (naphtha lighted at 
night) line the kerb of mean and tavern-cornered streets of 
frowsy eating-houses and dingy shops. 

From the London terminus of the line by which I travel 
to town, the shortest cut to my club—standing in what I 
suppose would be called a fashionable quarter—is through 
a side street which forms a dark and deserted backwater, 
as it were, to a busy, brilliantly illuminated, and _police- 
paraded main thoroughfare. In this side street when on 
my way to the club one evening, I was struck by something 
familiar in the figure of a man who was lurking (I could not 
help thinking furtively, for his head turned first to the 
right and then to the left, as if he were keeping an eye 
upon the two ends of the street) at a corner. Seeing me 
approaching, he walked away, and I should have thought 
no more of the matter but for the fact that, whereas there 
had been nothing unusual in the carriage of his head and 
the shape of his shoulders when I first saw him standing 
at the corner, no sooner had he caught sight of me and 
started to walk away than his head went down between his 
shoulders, which he hunched up on either side of his head. 
““That’s curious,” I said to myself. ‘‘ When he didn’t 
think anyone saw him, he held himself naturally and like 
a normally formed man. When someone comes along, his 
head goes down into his shoulders, and his shoulders go 
up, hunched and rounded, about his head, as if he wished 
to alter his appearance, lest anyone recognized him.” 

Just then a man who, as he approached a lamp, I saw 
to be unmistakably a negro, turned the far corner. He 
was coming in the direction of the other man but on the 
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opposite side of the pavement. No one else was in sight 
at that end of the street, but the man I had first seen glanced 
back over his shoulder to see whether I were still approach- 
ing from behind. I was, as it happened, in the shadow of the 
corner I was nearing, and so must have escaped his notice. 
Anyhow, his head went up and his shoulders went down into 
what was no doubt the normal carriage of both, and I saw 
him dart across and join company with the negro, who, as 
they walked together, slipped something (surreptitiously, 
for neither raised a hand) into the clasp of the other. What 
that something was, so stealthily had the exchange been 
made, I cannot say, but from a gleam of white which caught 
my eye it might (I thought) have been a betting slip. In 
this case I had cause to suspect it to be other than a betting 
slip, for I recognized the negro as one who, only a few days 
before, I had seen in the dock on a charge of supplying cocaine 
to devotees of the drug. On that occasion he had escaped 
conviction by the narrowest of margins. Guilty the judge 
manifestly thought him, but the links in the chain of evidence 
were incomplete, and the fellow had been discharged with a 
significant warning about what would happen to him if he 
came there again. 

When I say that I recognized the negro, I ought to add 
—for at a distance, and in the dark, all negroes look alike 
to us whites—that the negro I had seen in the dock had a 
black patch over his right eye. 

So had this negro. 

The negro I had seen in the dock was singularly attired. 
The material of the coat he was wearing was of a light and 
very loud check, of a pattern not uncommonly seen at 
race meetings on the backs of bookmakers. But the coat, 
as worn by such bookmakers as had come under my notice 
had been of the “lounge” or sporting-coat (with short 
tails) type. The coat of the negro I had seen in the dock 
was cut with long skirts, and in the shape of what is called 
a “ frock.” 

So was the coat of the negro whom I had seen slip into 
the hand of the other man a packet of what I suspected to 
be cocaine. 

But what troubled me was that I said to myself, ‘“‘ Were 
it not so preposterous as to be unthinkable, I could swear 


‘that the man I saw first was Dr. Arthur E., of Marbury.” 


(‘‘ Arthur,”’ I should add, is not his real Christian name, 
nor “EK” the initial letter of his surname, any more than 
the name of the town in which he and I then lived is Marbury.) 

“He was not dressed (I went on) as E. almost invariably 
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dresses, in a blue serge suit and wearing a bowler hat, for. 


yonder fellow is in tweeds and a cap, which latter article of 
attire I have never known E. to wear. But living as E. 
and I do in a small seaside town, and meeting him constantly, 
seeing him approaching or walking away from me prac- 
tically every day, I have come to know the lines of his figure, 
the angle of his shoulders, his way of standing or of stepping 
out, every swing of arm or leg, and his tricks of carriage, 
scarcely less well than I know the palm of my own hand. 
Had a police officer, concealed hereabouts, while on the 
track of cocaine dealers, witnessed the incident, had he 
subpeenaed me as another witness, and had I been asked, 
‘Who do you believe the man you saw first to be?’ I 
should, if compelled to reply, have had no option but to 
say, ‘To the best of my belief, he was Dr. Arthur E., of 
Marbury.’ Were the further question put, ‘ Have you any 
doubt in your own mind that it was he ?’ my answer would 
have to have been ‘ None.’ ”’ 

“* But it can’t be E.,” I went on again to tell myself; “the 
thing’s unthinkable. I don’t deny, though no such thought 
ever occurred to me before, that certain personal peculiari- 
ties of his suggest drug-taking. But drugs affect the moral 
sense and the character; and of all men I know, or have 
ever known, E. is the straightest, the most honourable, and 
the highest minded. That such a man is a secret drug- 
taker is too preposterous seriously to be even considered. 
Besides, if E. could fall so low as to drug himself—which, 
knowing him as intimately as I do, I won’t believe—he 
could surely obtain all the drug that he required through the 
ordinary professional channels open to a doctor. He 
wouldn’t—there would be no necessity to run such a risk— 
make an assignation in a dark street at night, that some 
rascally negro or a Chinaman should pass the vile stuff, 
privily by some such sleight-of-hand trickery as I just now 
witnessed. It can’t be. It is black treachery and dis- 
loyalty to E. to give another thought to such possibility. 
I am so confident that it isn’t E. that I have half a mind, 
if only in justice to him, to wait inside this corner till that 
precious pair (they are walking in this direction) come into 
sight. But no! What I have already seen, I could not 
help seeing, but intentionally to spy upon folk, whether 
known or unknown to me, I cannot.” 

So I walked on to the club, and without so much as once 
looking back. But coming away from the club a couple 
of hours later, on my way to catch my train, I saw in front 
of me—he did not appear to have seen me—and walking 
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away from the very corner where I had first seen the man 
in tweeds and a cap, Dr. Arthur E., of Marbury. This 
time, at least, there could be no question of identity, for 
he had changed from the cap and tweeds into the familiar 
bowler hat and suit of blue serge. He turned into a dark 
side street, up which I glanced without stopping when I 
reached it, but he was then nowhere in sight. 

That I told none what I had seen goes without saying. 
To spread an evil report of another person, unless compelled 
to do so for the protection of the community—and then it 
should be done openly, in the presence of the person con- 
cerned, and only when an evil intention is proved beyond all 
shadow of doubt—is to be guilty of an evil, than which the 
original offence may not be worse. But did I not owe it to 
E. (I asked myself) to tell him what Ihad seen? An explana- 
tion might or not be forthcoming—that was for him to 
choose. If a friend wish to accord us a confidence, that 
confidence we respect. If he wish to withhold a confidence, 
his wish is equally to be respected, and we inquire no more 
into the matter. But since I had, if unintentionally wit- 
nessed happenings which seemed to show a friend whom 
I held in high regard as undeserving of the regard in which 
others as well as I held him, ought I not to give him a chance 
of clearing himself ? 

Had a friend of mine seen me in what seemed to be dis- 
honourable circumstances, I should expect him frankly to 
say so. He would show greater confidence in my honour 
by acquainting me with the seeming facts than by with- 
holding them. 

But in the case of Arthur E. I hesitated. He was the 
most sensitive man I have ever known. I have seen him, 
when a friendly advance on his part has been coldly received, 
wince like a hurt child. His gratitude for some small kind- 
ness—as if surprised that anyone should think it worth while 
to doa kindness to a person who counted for so little—he did 
not fail to express, but reproach he never expressed. Re- 
proach at a harsh word or rebuff, if expressed at all, was 
to be seen only in a look of pain, and then it seemed to 
me as if, not only his brows, but, as it were, the very 
balls of his large, dark, almost tragic eyes were drawn 
together in pain. 

Talking with him one could not help noticing the rest- 
lessness of his highly nervous hands, on which the veins 
stood out, cordwise. First he would interlock, and then 
unlock the long, tendril-like fingers, brushing away from 
coat, trousers, or waistcoat a dust-speck visible to no eyes 
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but his. Then the same trembling fingers would be ea i 
whether his moustache were in its accustomed place, an 
as anxiously as if he were wearing a false moustache which 
he feared might be slipping awry or had fallen off. Next— 
as if it suddenly occurred to him that his fast-thinning hair 
might be in the act of packing up what was left of itself, 
that it might steal a march on him and disappear—a clutch- 
ing hand would go to his head, the hand would come down 
to dawdle with a watch-chain, and all the time he would 
be jerking the leg which was crossed over a knee, or twitch- 
ing his toes, as if the man were on wires, and all a-twitter. 

Once an acquaintance of his and mine said to me: 
“Knowing Arthur E. as intimately as you do, cannot you 
drop him a friendly hint to try to sit quietly in his chair for 
five consecutive seconds? Tactfully to drop such a hint 
would be a kindness to him and to his friends, for apparently 
the poor man has no idea how his ceaseless jumps and jerks 
get upon other folk’s nerves.” 

‘*T cannot do as you ask,” I replied, ‘‘ and I will tell 
you why. Once an ill-bred and unfeeling woman who was 
sitting facing E. in a friend’s house, suddenly got up from 
her chair, turned it directly ‘about turn,’ as they say in 
the Army, and then plumped herself viciously into it with 
her back to him. ‘ Why did you do that ?’ inquired some- 
one present. ‘We are not playing at family coach or 
musical chairs.’ 

‘“**T did it,’ was the brutal reply, ‘ because the only way 
to talk to Dr. E. is with one’s back to him. His ceaseless 
hand-fidgeting and leg-jerking give one the jumps.’ 

‘“*T cannot tell you what look of pain I saw upon E.’s 
face, for I purposely looked in any direction except his. 
But I do know, for I was told afterwards by someone present 
that he seemed to go to pieces where he sat in his chair. 
I know, too, that what was said to him had the effect of 
making him more nervously self-conscious than before, and 
that his twitchings and jerkings have noticeably increased, 
not lessened, since then.”’ 

Another reason why I could not tell E. what I had seen 
in London was that—it was the one and only smallness in a 
man who in every other respect was the reverse of small— 
he literally worshipped respectability. He was morbidly 
sensitive to, and afraid of, what folk thought of him— 
not from vanity, for if a spice of vanity had gone to his 
making he would have been less miserably self-depreciatory 
than he was, but from something inherent, perhaps inherited, 
in his nature. His sense of professional propriety—for 
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| he held that, of all men, a doctor must lead the most ordered 
h and decorous of lives—may have had something to do with 
ri it. So may the fact of his living in a comparatively small 
ie seaside town where everybody knew everybody else’s busi- 


f ness, and kept an eye on any departure from the strictly 
me held standards. When, on a long and hot country walk 
n I proposed quenching our thirst at an inn he refused uncon- 
d ditionally. ‘‘ What would people think and say of me in 
= Marbury,” he asked, “if I were seen, and word got about 
that I, a doctor, was in the habit of frequenting public- 
houses ? ” 
u Even were E. not the man I had seen dressed in tweeds 
r and wearing a cap—were I to tell him that a “double” of 
it himself was loose, and “‘ on the loose’ in London, he would 
y be so agitated by the news that he might lose his nerve when 
‘3 next performing an operation. No, there I am wrong. 


He was an extraordinarily skilful surgeon, and the only 
ll time when his nerves were absolutely steady, when his hand 
8 ceased from trembling, was when he was operating. ‘‘ When 
n I am about to operate,” he said to me once, “I think so 
n entirely of my patient that I lose all sense of my own per- 
h sonal identity. I cease to be Arthur E., and become instead 
2. an impersonal, unemotional, cold, and calculating sort of 
surgical machine.” 

But though I held my peace to E. and to others about 
y what I had seen that night—about E., as time went on, ugly 
3 stories were in circulation in Marbury. In that town his 
life was irreproachable, but in London, and by more than 
s one person, he was reported to have been seen in circum- 
: stances upon which it was difficult to put other than the 
it construction that he went thither to indulge some secret 
r. and hitherto unsuspected craving for either drink or drugs, 
yf and possibly for other and, too often, accompanying 
d forms of vice. 

1, Weight was lent to these stories by the fact that though 
at one time he scarcely ever left Marbury except for his 
annual holiday, and so was always within call if needed, 
he had now taken, suddenly, mysteriously, and uncertainly 
to disappearing, and without leaving word when he would 
be back. When he returned after a night’s, two nights’, 
or it might be a week’s absence, looking haggard and 
worn, he who was not secretive about other matters, kept 
whatever reason he had for thus disappearing to himself. 

So circumstantial were the stories told of him, and in- 
creasingly, that, though the last person to hear what is 
said of him is often the person most concerned, E. must have 
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noticed that folk looked askance at him, that there were 
houses to which he was no longer invited, and that more 
than one old patient had, when necessity for a doctor arose, 
called in another than himself. 

At last matters came to a head by the call upon me of 
a prominent resident. Arthur E. was senior honorary sur- 
geon to the hospital, and my caller was the chairman of the 
general committee. He had come to ask me, as the friend 
of E., to induce the latter to plead overwork, or any other 
pretext, for resigning his connection with the hospital. 
Failing such resignation, my caller feared there would be 
trouble, perhaps even a painful scene at the forthcoming 
meeting of the subscribers. My caller had received letters 
protesting against E.’s association with the hospital. Some 
of these letters were shown to me; and as two of the writers, 
one a lay preacher who was about to be ordained for the 
ministry, and the other a woman, expressed their intention 
of proposing at the meeting that the name of Dr. Arthur E. 
be removed from the list of the hospital medical staff, I 
felt that speak to E. I must. I told him very gently what 
I had witnessed on my way to my club, and what the woman 
writer of one of the letters alleged, which was that she and 
her sister, who lived in Marbury and could confirm the state- 
ment, had seen E., dressed as a clergyman (the writer of 
the letter called it “disguised as a clergyman”), roll- 
ing drunk in a side street off the Euston Road, whither 
the writer and her sister had gone on an errand of 
mercy. 

Just as E.’s nerves steadied, his fidgeting and trembling 
ceased, and he went to work calmly, coolly, and with a 
steady hand, when about to operate, so—I had noticed 
this characteristic of his before—when a real and serious 
emergency threatened, he rose to it like another man. 
Though he made the proverbial mountain out of a molehill, 
when trivial issues were concerned, though about some small 
and often imagined risk, some slight personal hurt or pain, 
he was manifestly agitated—when actual danger to life and 
limb there was, he became as manifestly cool and controlled. 
Thus, when in the local theatre a year before, the scenery 
caught fire and other members of the audience were stam- 
peding for the exit, he it was who walked from the already 
empty stalls to where he had seen a fire-extinguisher hanging 
in a corridor, and went to work so effectually to check the 
progress of the flames that, with the assistance which 
promptly arrived, the fire was subdued and a disaster 
averted. And this, though he was badly burned, he did as 
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unconcernedly as if he were wielding a watering-can in his 
own garden. 

Should anything occur in which he had seemed to trans- 
gress some petty social code, some twopenny-halfpenny 
convention, he was at endless pain to set himself right with 
the proprieties, and, until he had done so, he fussed miser- 
ably. Now that, in a social sense, he was threatened with 
ostracism and the ruin of his practice, he had no word to 
say in his own defence. Though he turned ashy white, and 
seemed suddenly to become a very old man, he heard me 
out with set face and without an interruption. Then he 
replied quietly : 

‘“‘T have no explanation to offer to you, or to my other 
accusers. I am not e 

“T am not your accuser, Arthur,’ I broke in. “I 
accuse you of nothing. I have done no more than tell you 
what I chanced to witness, and I did not at the time, nor do 
I now, ask for any explanation, though an explanation 
honourable to yourself I am positive there is. The only 
reason why I have spoken now of what I saw, and up to 
now I have kept silent about it even to you, is because 
others say, are saying all over Marbury, that they have 
seen you under the influence of drink or in a drugged con- 
dition, and because the chairman of the hospital committee 
presses me, as your friend, and possibly to spare you a painful 
scene at the forthcoming meeting, to acquaint you with the 
position. For myself, I say only that were you to tell me 
that what they say of you is true, that I am to put the worst 
construction on what I saw, I should still stand by my friend, 
and to the end. But one question there is I should like 
to ask you. I ask it in no distrust of you, and looking for 
no explanation, but merely as a question of facts, on which 
it is possible I am mistaken. A mystery there is, of which 
for your sake and to clear your name I am determined to 
get at the bottom. When I first saw the man I believed to 
be you, he was wearing a cap and tweeds. Two hours later 
I saw, as I thought, the same man and in the same place, 
but then he was wearing a blue serge suit and a bowler 
hat. That second man, beyond a doubt, was you. Of that 
I am positive. That man did nothing on which it was pos- 
sible even for the evil-thinking to put an evil construction. 
He happened to be walking in front of me in a street in which 
I also happened to be walking, and I had as little cause to 
think evil of him for being there as he had to think evil of 
me. What I want to ask you, and for the reason I have 
already given, is this: Were these two men different men, or 
were they one and the same?” 
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‘** Please do not concern yourself to inquire further into 
the matter,” was hisreply. ‘“ By doing so you will be making 
things more difficult, not easier, for me, as you will see for 
yourself when I say that the two men you saw that night 
were one and the same. I was that man, and for what that 
man did when you first saw him, and when you saw him later, 


I take all and full responsibility. I have answered your 


question, as you wished me to do so. Now please let us talk 
of something else—about the hospital, if you like, since that 
is a matter which must be dealt with.” 

‘* Well,” I said, “‘ what do you propose to do?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, ‘‘ except, of course, to resign my 
appointment and never to set foot within the doors of the 
place again.” 

As he spoke, and as if some mocking Fate sat at the 
other end of the chessboard of life, to say to her puny 
opponent, man: “‘ You will do so and so, will you? That 
is for me, not for you, to decide. Wait for my next move,” 
a servant came to the door with a telephoned message from 
the hospital. A terrible railway accident had just occurred 
where the lines crossed, outside Marbury station, many 
people, the fear was, being killed, and more injured. The 
phone message was to say that as Dr. E.’s way to the hospital 
passed the scene of the disaster, would he stop there to do 
what could be done for those of the injured whose con- 
dition required attention before they were moved, and 
then come on with all haste to the hospital, as the number 
of the injured, already being brought in, was more than that 
with which the staff could deal ? 

Except to say to the servant, ‘‘ Phone back, please, that 
I’m leaving for the scene of the accident instantly, and will 
come on to the hospital as soon as possible,’ E. made no 
comment, but took up his surgical case, to add what was 
necessary, and left the house. 

By one of life’s curious ironies, among the most seriously 
injured were his two “ accusers,” the lay preacher and the 
woman who had written letters demanding his resignation. 
They had been in the same compartment in the front of the 
train, and, as one of them admitted afterward, were at the 
moment of the collision discussing ways and means by which 
E. could be so publicly exposed that he would be compelled 
to leave the town. The case of the lay preacher was hope- 
less from the first, but all that could be done to alleviate his 
sufferings E. did, and with a woman’s tenderness. His 
next patient—she had just been extricated from the wreckage 
—was the writer of the letter I had seen. She was in a 
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critical condition, but conscious, and declared later that 
in other and less marvellously skilful hands than E.’s, 
she would have lost her life. That, and though E. was 
admittedly the most experienced surgeon present, may have 
been an exaggeration, under reaction of feeling, but, her 
testimony apart, before the day was over all Marbury was 
telling stories of E.’s wonderful skill in life-saving, and 
ringing with praises of the self-sacrificing devotion and ten- 
derness with which he had tended the wounded. From 
the station, when his work there was done, he had gone to 
the hospital, remaining on duty all day and throughout the 
whole of the night, never stopping—so long as there was one 
patient whose sufferings might be alleviated—for the rest, 
the sleep, or the refreshment of which he must have been 
sorely in need. 

Whatever the worth, or the worthlessness, of the opinion 
of folk who, in a small town, set up to be the censors of 
morals, and the awarders of medals for virtue, the fact 
remains that, in all Marbury, E. was now everywhere spoken of 
as one who had been cruelly maligned. The very men and 
women who had gone about whispering most darkly against 
him were now falling out with each other, because each 
was denying that he or she had said anything against him. 
In the wave of emotionalism which was sweeping the town, 
they were eager to appear among his defenders, and were 
more censorious of the consistent few who held by their 
opinion, agreeing that no praise could be too high for what 
E. had done for the sufferers by the accident, but that the 
charges against his character still remained unanswered, 
than these men and women had been of E. for his supposed 
moral derelictions. 

Then word went round that the lay preacher, before he 
died, had expressed sorrow and grief that he had written 
a letter, making charges against KE. which closer knowledge 
of the man himself convinced the lay preacher were, if not 
without foundation, at least capable of explanation. “I 
ought,”’ he went on, ‘‘ to have remembered that the Master 
whom I serve did not escape calumny; that they said even 
of Him, ‘ Behold a wine-bibber, and a friend of publicans 
and sinners,’ and that sins were laid to His charge of which 
He was innocent.” 

It was known, too, that his woman accuser had not 
only said that she owed her life to E., but had also said to 
the nurses that lying there she had asked herself whether she 
had not acted uncharitably. Of what she and her sister 
had seen there must be an explanation, for she could not 
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believe that a man who had shown such spirit of self- 
sacrifice could be the degraded creature she had thought 
him. Under the reaction in E.’s favour, the townsfolk 
vied with each other in bearing witness to his good deeds. 
A district visitor told of cases known to her in which, instead 
of sending in bills to his very poor patients, he had left 
nourishing delicacies at the door, and, at Christmas time, 
hampers of good things which even included crackers and 
toys for the children. Nor was it only to his own patients, 
and to Marbury folk, that these good deeds were proclaimed 
to have been done, for the head master of the grammar 
school came forward to bear witness to the contrary. 

** When in London,” he said, ‘‘ 1 met an old college friend 
who had never been in Marbury. He asked me: ‘Do you 
know a doctor of the name of E. down your way ?’ 

** * Quite well,’ I replied. ‘What of him ?’ 

‘*** This,’ was the answer. ‘ That he is a Christian man, 
if ever there was one. Among my wife’s friends is an English 
gentlewoman, married to a German. Being a German, he 
was interned during the war, and, when released, went off 
with another woman, leaving his wife and children penniless. 
To keep the home together, and to earn a livelihood for them 
and herself, she worked, till her health gave way. Then my 
wife arranged for the poor woman and the children to go to 
Marbury for a couple of weeks. The sea air was working 
wonders, and the woman recovering, when she developed 
appendicitis. It was a serious case, and your friend E., who 
was called in, operated. He had to pay many professional 
visits, and to provide a trained nurse. When my wife’s 
friend was leaving, she asked him what she owed him and the 
nurse. His reply was that there was a fund, upon which he 
was permitted to draw, for expenses incurred in the case 
of those whose illness was in any way associated, as was 
hers, with the war. I do not believe that he had any such 
fund upon which to draw. My belief is that he said what he 
did to spare her, and not only went without a fee himself, 
but paid for the nurse out of his own pocket. He even 
arranged for the nurse to accompany the woman to London, 
to look after the children on the journey, and to see them 
all safely to their destination. If my wife’s friend had been 
an old patient of E.’s, whom in her more prosperous days 
he had attended, his fees paid, the matter would have been 
different. But she was an entire stranger to him, and with 
no claim upon his kindness. And though this happened 
long ago, your friend E. kept his good deed to himself, for 
it was only by the merest chance that I heard of it, and I 
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had to go out of Marbury to do so. So that is why I say 
to you, and though I don’t know, have never even seen him, 
that your friend, Dr. E., is a Christian man, if ever there 
were one.’ ”’ 

So great and so complete was the reversal of public 
opinion, and to such a length did the reaction in E.’s favour 
go, as the result of such testimonies, but most of all as the 
result of what had happened after the accident, that a 
very eloquent local divine preached a sermon (slopping over 
with sentimentality), the text of which was taken from the 
fourteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, “‘ the 
beloved physician,” and to the man whose presence in the 
town had, not many days before, been described as a public 
scandal, there was now talk of a public testimonial. Then 
yet another cause for emulating each other in eulogizing and 
extolling E. the townsfolk had. A child from a town in the 
Midlands was injured in the accident, and had been taken 
to the hospital. There she was recovering when she 
developed small-pox, and was removed to the isolation ward. 
In the usual way she would have been under the care of the 
medical officer whose duty it was to attend infectious cases, 
but he, too, had been injured in the accident, and was then 
in hospital. Worn out as Arthur E. was by strenuous days 
and sleepless nights, he attended the child, brought her 
safely through, but took the disease and, after a few days’ 
illness, died. 

Of the sensation, consternation, and grief caused by the 
news of his death, and of the public funeral that was accorded 
to him—never had such a demonstration of universal 
respect and universal mourning, for men and women were 
weeping undisguisedly, been seen in Marbury—TI will not 
write here. I pass on, instead, to tell of a sealed letter 
which, after his death, was forwarded to me by E.’s soli- 
citors. They informed me that he had handed it to them 
when on his way to pay his first professional visit to the 
small-pox stricken child. The opening sentence ran : 

‘*T have a presentiment that I shall take the disease 
from the child I am going to attend, and shall die, which is 
why I have first to confess to you that my answer to the 
question you put to me about what you saw that night was 
a lie.” 

As lightning reveals, and in a flash, a wide stretch of 
landscape, so one thinks in a few seconds, and with lightning- 
like speed, of more than one could say in as many minutes. 

Only a few seconds passed between my reading of the 
last word of the first sentence in E.’s letter and my going 
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on to read what followed, but, in those seconds, thoughts 
sed through my mind which, put into words, ran, and 
itterly, thus : 

“So your steadfast refusal, and in spite of what you and 
others saw, to think evil of E.; your conviction even when 
you had compelled him to the admission that those two men 
were one and the same man, and that man, he—that an 
explanation there was which would set him in an honour- 
able light—were no more than the blind and unreasoning 
belief in his friend of a fatuous fool. 

“‘ With the fear of coming death upon him, E. is driven 
to confess that what he so solemnly assured you, and that 
you believed, was a lie! The inference which, from what 
they saw, others than you drew, was true. You thought them 
unchristian and uncharitable because they were wiser than 
you, and would not let the fact that your friend was large 
and kind of heart, blind them to other facts. You are 
old enough, and ought, by this time, to know enough of 
human nature, to be aware that the kindly disposed, the 
lovable, the large of heart, have before now been found out 
to have been living a double life. 

** That E. should have tricked me, fooled me, lied to me, 
is the worst blow of all. Had he been honest with me, had 
he but said, ‘ Yes, this thing I have done; this thing I 
fear I may be tempted, so weak am I, again to do,’ I would 
have borne with him, stood by him, forgiven him, but that 
he had lied to me who had trusted him, I cannot forgive. 
Is anyone to be trusted? Are all of us self-deceivers and 
self-excusers—for E., no doubt, found excuses for his sins, 
as you find for yours, pleading that temperament or inherited 
tendencies, or the exceptional stress of circumstances or 
temptation, afforded, in his case, excuses which others, 
less hopelessly handicapped than he, must not be permitted 
to plead, just as you seek to excuse your sins and short- 
comings to yourself and in the same way? Do any of us 
know ourselves as we are—not as we seem to ourselves, 
but as seen by the eye of God, perhaps even as seen by the 
eye of our friends and neighbours ? ” 

Then I read on: 

“That,” the letter continued, ‘is the only lie I have 
ever told you. Now you shall hear only the truth.” 

He had, he wrote, a twin-brother so exactly like him in 
features, in figure, in colouring, in his way of carrying him- 
self, and even in the twitching and restlessness of limb, that 
the one might anywhere pass for the other. 

‘* My brother,” E. wrote, “has been the cause of terrible 
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anxiety, of terrible shame, to me. What I have suffered 
in trying to keep that shame from knowledge, and in the 
almost daily expectation of hearing his shame, and so my 
shame, proclaimed from the housetops, you, who know my 
horror of having my name associated even with what is 
unseemly (and my brother’s conduct is not unseemly but 
shameful), you, who have said that I worship respectability, 
will understand. 

“Yet what he has done, and continues to do notwith- 
standing, I cannot think of my brother as a bad man. In 
all but one respect he is a better manthanI. He is vicar of a 
small country parish, and though I have striven to take my 
own profession conscientiously, I should be glad to think 
that I have always done my work as conscientiously as he, 
for the most part, has done his, and that I am as loved and 
trusted by my patients, as he has been, for long years, by 
his people. 

“But for some reason he has unaccountably changed 
within the last twelve months. Till then no word could 
have been breathed against him. It may be that the sudden 
death of his wife, an awful shock to him, has so preyed 
upon his mind as to affect his moral sense. Or what has 
happened may be an after-effect of the war, in which he 
served and was injured on the head. Or the fact that, since 
his wife’s death, he has taken to dabbling in spiritualism— 
for spiritualists themselves warn the unwary of the danger 
of experimenting, ignorantly in the occult—may have so 
aftected a man, constituted as he, nervous, sensitive, and 
impressionable to a degree, that he has become intermittently 
possessed. Evil spirits thus possessing men and women 
we are explicitly told there were in New Testament times, 
and what happened then may happen now, for human 
nature remains unchanged. We have probed more deeply 
recently into what still seems the unfathomable mystery 
of human personality, but recent psychological research 
tends to confirm rather than to disprove the possibility of 
possession. 

‘“* Be that as it may, my brother, every now and then, 
makes an excuse, or makes no excuse, to his people for 
neglecting them and his work, to go to London that he may 
plunge into a debauch, sometimes of drink, sometimes of 


‘drugs, and sometimes of both. Then, as if the evil spirit 


which possesses him—if a case of possession it be—had so 
exhausted my unhappy brother that he can no longer be 
used for the Thing’s purpose; the Thing leaves him, perhaps 
to seek entrance into some other personality, and my 
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brother, horror-stricken at what he has done, returns to 
his home, once again to devote himself to his people and to 
his good work. 

*“ Were he living here in Marbury, among leisured folk 
who go often to London—in London and in a drunken 
condition he might conceivably before now have been seen. 
But the simple country folk to whom he ministers seldom 
go to London, and no rumour of the life he leads there was 
likely to reach them. When he goes to London on these 
vicious errands, he takes with him generally non-clerical 
clothes, but does not always trouble to change, as I have 
reason to know, for on account of the extraordinary resem- 
blance between us, I have been charged with being seen, 
disguised as a clergyman, drunk and in discreditable com- 
pany. But the resemblance between us is more than bodily. 
Begotten as we two were at one time, and born within a few 
minutes of each other, so great is our oneness of personality 
that, if either be ill or in trouble, the other instantly knows. 
He knows even the illness or the trouble which is affecting 
the other. Thus, I know, and to the moment, when my 
brother’s thoughts are turning to evil, and I have then and 
there to leave my work, to leave everything, to hasten to 
him, wherever he is. By pleading with him, by staying 
with him day and night, never leaving him, sometimes 
even by force I have been able to prevent him from carrying 
his evil intention into effect, until such time as the seizure 
passes, and he returns, conscience-stricken and despairing, 
but the evil mood gone, to his home, and in what is normally 
his right mind. 

‘So remarkable is the telepathic communication between 
us that I know, especially when his seizures are approaching, 
the very place at which he is to be found. That is why you 
saw me in a side street near your club that night. Owing 
to a breakdown on the line, I arrived too late to prevent 
his carrying out his intention, for he was at that moment, 
and in the lowest of company, in a public-house situate in 
the side street up which you saw me turn. When I told 
you that the two men you saw were one and the same man, 
and that man I, I lied. But you had said that a mystery 
there was, to the bottom of which, for my sake, you intended 
to get, and I feared that if you thought another man had 
been mistaken for me, you might continue your investiga- 
tions, and the horrible truth come to light. That a brother 
of mine, and that brother a minister of religion, should come 
to be known—TI will not say for what he is—for I cannot 
think of that furtive, slinking, vice-seeking creature as my 
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brother—but even for what he seemed to be, has been to 
me a nightmare, a horror, an agony, almost too great to be 
endured. That is why I lied to you, and I think you will 
forgive. Now for my reason in, at last, making the facts 
known to you. Only in the event of my death will this 
letter come to your hand. In the other event I shall reclaim 
and destroy it. But about the time when I was summoned 
to the scene of the railway accident, I knew, by the strange 
telepathy which exists between him and me, that one of my 
brother’s seizures was coming on, and that only by hasten- 
ing to his side could evil, perhaps an exposure, be prevented. 

** Aware as I am that my horror of such an exposure is 
scarcely less than my horror of the evil, I ask myself whether 
in all this, I am not justly punished in what I have had 
to endure. As if, only that evil be not done, be not the one 
and only thing that matters! But this abject and contemptible 
weakness in me, there is, and always has been, as you know, 
so I say no more. 

‘** Again I say that only by hastening to my brother’s 
side could evil, perhaps exposure, be prevented. But my 
duty clearly was to the maimed and mangled sufferers by 
the accident. For the first time since these seizures came 
upon him I failed my brother in his need, though I knew 
only too well that on this occasion, and failing my restraining 
presence, he would so recklessly plunge into evil as to come 
within reach of the law. He has come within reach of the 
law—has been in the hands of the police, and has now been 
released on bail that further inquiries may be made. 

‘“*T would have hastened to him after the accident, but 
I knew then that I was too late, that the thing had happened 
beyond prevention and beyond recall, for I know too that 
the police in London communicated with the police of the 
village in which he lives, and that the horrible secret I have 
striven so desperately to guard is common property there. 
Soon it will be common property in Marbury. 

““Then came word that the child in the hospital had 
developed small-pox. It was too late then to save m 
brother. Upon his life and upon my life the shame that I 
so dreaded had come, but this young and unsullied life I 
believe it is within my power to save. If I do so at the cost 
of my own, what matters? Another than I, one not hope- 


_lessly broken in nerve as I now am, one with the calm 


and controlled brain which now I have not, can do, what can 
be done, for my brother better than I can. My will is made, 
and I have left everything to you in trust for my brother, 
for as he can no longer remain a beneficed clergyman, he 
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will be without means of support. I am asking much of 
you, but you have never failed me in friendship. Will you 
see to it that now and hereafter he has no more money in 
hand than is actually needed? Temptation must not be 
put in his way, by any margin which might be misspent,. 
Do as you think best about showing this letter to others, 
especially to those representing him legally, for to plead 
that he is irresponsible seems to me the only possible line 
of defence. Do all you can to induce others not to think 
too harshly of him. Remind them of the beauty of his 
life and character, his selfless devotion to his people, and 
their love and reverence for him, before this terrible thing 
befell him. See him as soon as you can after this letter 
comes to your hand, and break gently to him the news of 
my death. Say that I sent him my love, and that my stead- 
fast belief is that what he has done was done by something 
other than himself, and that by discontinuing the practices 
which brought him within the Thing’s power, and by con- 
stancy in prayer, under temptation, the victory will be 
his, and he may yet come to be as beloved and revered as 
before. You, who are stronger of will than I, may be a 
greater restraining power and influence for good upon him 
than I, who am so miserably weak, have ever been; and 
though you will not know, as I have known, the day and 
the hour of his temptation, I know that you will stand by 
him and do all you can to strengthen him in his need. For 
what you have done for me, and that for my sake you will 
do for my brother, my gratitude and love. I shall be dead 
when this reaches you, so God bless you, and good-bye.” 


I laid down the letter to lift my time-table. A train 
which would take me to a town only seven miles distant from 
the village of which E.’s brother was the vicar was leaving 
in half an hour. I caught it, and arriving at the town in 
question chartered a taxi to the village. Arrived there, I 
found the facts to be exactly as E. had said. His brother 
had been arrested in London and then released on bail. But 
I did not see the brother. He had developed symptoms 
closely and strangely resembling, but not actually those of 
small-pox, and had died on the same day, at the same hour 
and the same moment that his twin-brother, my friend 
Dr. E., had died at Marbury. 


CovuLson KERNAHAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


WHAT WE WANT 


[By the courtesy of the Editor of Die Weste of Potchefstroom, 
we are able to present our readers with an exceptionally 
clear, capable, and candid presentment of the South African 
Separatist standpoint. It throws a useful sidelight on 
General Hertzog’s latest speeches, as well as on the 
general policy of ‘‘Stellenbosching” the Empire which the 
recent Imperial Conference is alleged to have endorsed.— 
EpiTor N.R.] 


“Drm WEstTE,” 
Friday, November 19, 1926. 


THERE is but one justification for the presence of South African statesmen 
at the Imperial Conference that is now drawing to a close, and that is a 
definite challenge to an Imperial solidarity that for generations to come would 
shackle South Africa to England’s foreign wars, and fix upon South Africa 
the moral and financial responsibility for Imperial adventures the world over. 
Anything short of sovereign independence in all foreign relations would only 
mean continued restlessness and dissatisfaction. 

The National Review, in assuring our Prime Minister of English hospitality, 
says that “that should not debar us from recognizing that he is engaged on 
a political mission and has come here with a political object which bodes no 
good for the British Empire. His separatist Stelienbosch speech is indicative 
of how little has been gained in the way of placating opposition to ‘ Imperialism ” 
by changing the name of the King’s Dominions from ‘ Empire’ to ‘Common- 
wealth.’ ’’? That all depends, as Sir Percy Fitzpatrick would put it, upon the 
point of view! If this new-fangled ‘“‘ Commonwealth” is really nothing but 
the old British Empire under a new disguise, then one can understand this 
evident incapability of realizing the very real change that has taken place in 
recent years, and that, outside Conservative circles in England, has swept the 
board of that effete overlordship that was destined to disrupt the Empire if 
persisted in. . 

General Hertzog has not gone to England with any hostile intentions ; 
England may yet, before the Conference ends, learn to recognize in our Prime 
Minister the very soul of political integrity and uprightness. But we in South 
Africa have definitely done with the antiquated old British Empire idea. 
Imperial federation, a doctrine that stirred the enthusiasm of an older generation 
of Empire-builders, is as dead to-day as the dodo. All the propaganda following 
the war, designed to enveigle the Dominions into a “ partnership” that meant 
financial responsibility, has vanished into thin air. Very little, in fact, remains 
but to survey the wreck of misguided past endeavours, and to assume that 
the doctrine of the diplomatic unity, to which the National Review seems to 
attach a very exaggerated importance, remains unbreached and presents an 
insurmountable obstacle to further evolution within the Dominions. On that 
doctrine all the wit and subtlety of British statesmen is concentrated at this 
admitted crisis in Empire destiny. And so long as England is allowed to assume 
for the rest of the Empire full control in international relations—which means 
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control of the issues that determine peace or war—so long will these Imperial 
Conferences continue to meet without arriving at a clear definition of the 
relations between the Dominions and the Government of Great Britain, and 
without satisfying the national aspirations of the peoples at present still denied 
that equality of status which it is General Hertzog’s aim to secure. 

England must begin to realize that in the dominion of high politics the 
common people have too long assumed a status of inferiority. When this was 
said in the Volksraad, General Smuts, who also belongs to the old Milner school 
of Imperialists, spoke somewhat incoherently about people suffering from an 
“inferiority-complex.” That is sheer nonsense, absolute twaddle. No greater 
heresy exists to-day than that so long imposed upon a credulous democracy : 
that the management of foreign affairs is beyond its grasp and intelligence, 
and that it must be left to an hierarchy drawn from the ruling caste. Where 
was this super-intelligence in the last war—either in the field of diplomacy, 
in that of military leadership, or in statesmanship ? Was it for nothing that a 
Lloyd George, the product of a public school training, was called to save 
England? Or that the blacksmith Mussolini was chosen to lead Italy out 
of the bondage of an inept ruling caste? It is passing strange that the vor 
populi loses its note of divine sanction and becomes the obedient claque of 
self-appointed sovereignty at the heart of the British Empire ! 

The only justification for the presence of Union representatives at this 
Imperial Conference is to be found in frank and unqualified repudiation of the 
doctrine of diplomatic unity of the British Empire. There are two main 
currents of thought in regard to this issue. There are those who have won 
for themselves a cheap notoriety by insisting on what they call ‘ equality of 
status’ within the Empire—an empty, hollow phrase that does not bear a 
moment’s closer examination, and furiously resents its proclamation beyond 
the self-sufficient coterie of its exponents. In the minds of those who advocate 
it as an end in itself there is ever present the idea of the paramountcy of 
Empire solidarity and diplomatic unity. Those who have followed General 
Smuts’s advocacy of the “higher status” will readily admit that. He does 
not seek for the people of the Union the same sovereign powers in international 
relations so long monopolized by England ; all he asks for is inclusion within 
this sacred Imperial pale, the right to participate, as a Dominion, in British 
foreign policy and in all Imperial matters that make for peace and war. 

In reality it is only Imperial federation under a new guise; it is the whole 
hog in organic imperial unity. And this policy, against which our present 
Prime Minister warned us in 1910-11, when, as a consequence, he was ousted 
from the Botha Cabinet, is the more dangerous because of the plausible appeals 
it makes to national pride and national self-respect. Sir Robert Borden, war 
Prime Minister of Canada, was the first to suggest a formula which, while 
aiming at greater Canadian independence, was in reality nothing more than a 
bid for Imperial unity that would minister to the pride of Canadian and other 
Dominion Ministers who attended Imperial Conferences. It was Sir Robert 
who coined the misleading designation of the war conferences of the British 
Empire Ministers—the Imperial Cabinet. It was Sir Robert who, like his 
disciple in this matter, General Smuts, succeeded in fooling the Canadian public 
into the belief that when he signed the Four Power Pact at Washington his 
signature was an acknowledgment by Great Britain of the ‘‘ equality ’’ of the 
Dominion with Great Britain. It was General Smuts who fooled the South 
African public into the belief that his signature to the Versailles Peace Treaty 
amounted to international recognition of our ‘“‘ higher status.” 

It never bore this interpretation in the eyes of the State Department at 
Washington. It will be recalled that General Smuts was not invited to attend 
the Disarmament Conference, that he refused to attend because of the nature 
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of the invitation issued by Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State for the United 
States. Yet Hughes was strictly correct in his attitude, as the only British 
Power recognized at the Four Power Pact was the British Empire—one 
indivisible, sovereign State. When Sir Robert Borden signed the Four Power 
Pact as a member of the British Empire, he thereby assented to the doctrine 
of the inviolable unity of the Empire. If he had any illusions on that head, 
the presence at the Conference of the representative of India should have 
convinced him of the absurdity of the pretence, that a status co-equal with 
that of the Dependency, India, was proof of the equality of Canada with Great 
Britain ! 

The drive of those at the Imperial Conference, the representatives of 
Australia, New Zealand, and others, who think with the National Review, was 
and is along lines that are calculated to bind the several parts of the Empire 
into an organic whole for the purposes of diplomacy and defence, the design 
being to fix definitely the status of the Dominions in line with that of India, 
as component parts of an Imperial whole which, while practically independent 
in domestic affairs, can participate in international affairs only as subordinate 
units of one sovereign State. Against such a movement we hope General 
Hertzog will oppose an inflexible front. Such an ending to Dominion evolution 
would be subversive of Union sovereignty, a badge of inferiority and permanent 
partnership within the Empire that would commit South Africa to every 
military adventure of the ruling caste of England. There is hardly any length 
to which we would not go in defiance of such a challenge to the unqualified 
sovereignty of South Africa. 

The exigencies of domestic politics seem to make the Canadian Liberals 
speak the language of Imperial unity. For South Africa there should be no 
hesitancy as to the implications of any decisions that are couched in the language 
of Imperial unity, as those who think with the National Review understand it. 
It is not for Empire unity in that sense that South Africa has suffered and 
sacrificed, but for the freedom to function as a sovereign and independent 
nation. The only nationalism known to the Englishman is the nationalism 
of a dominant England. It is the Prussian overlordship idea over again that 
permeates every move of those who stand for this so-called Imperial unity. 
Nationalism and Democracy are reconcilable; between Democracy and 
Imperialism there is a yawning gulf, incapable of being bridged. It is not 
that South Africans hate England; those who say so are absurdly mistaken 
as to the national mentality ; rather are they inspired by hatred of an Imperial 
system that represents the super-Nation in its ruthless contempt for the rights 
of weaker and smaller peoples. It is not the liberty of the Transvaal and the 
Free State alone for which the South Africans have fought and suffered, but 
the liberty of Egypt, of India, of Ireland, and other countries as well—the 
liberty of every race to its place in the sun. 


SLOPPY SENTIMENTALISM 


(By a CoRRESPONDENT) 


TuatT portion of the Press which gratified the enemies of the 


_British Empire by espousing the Boer cause during the South 


African War is ecstatic over the recent performance of the Lord 
Mayor of London in presenting President Kruger’s wagon to 
General Hertzog. Among the enthusiasts is naturally the 
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Manchester Guardian, which, as a former champion of 
Krugerism, is beside itself with joy, all the more, no doubt, 
because the recipient of this souvenir is General Hertzog, 
who is almost as popular with Little Englanders as was the 
former Transvaal President. Outside these circles we have 
noticed little jubilation at the Lord Mayor’s essay in 
effusiveness, which may conceivably have been inspired 
by the fact that the present occupant of that high office 
is a politician, and politicians are apt to cultivate cheap 
applause—many Conservative M.P.s seem to be only happy 
when gathering the cheers of “ the other side.” According 
to the Manchester Guardian (November 19th) in describing 
this ‘‘ graceful act ”’ : 


One of the most remarkable incidents in the long history of the London 
Mansion House took place to-day, when the Lord Mayor asked General Hertzog 
to accept President Kruger’s old travelling wagon as a gift from London. 
This was done after the South African Premier and other Premiers had received 
the freedom of the City. Kruger’s wagon was brought back to London after 
the Boer War by Lord Kitchener, who presented it to Lord Bearsted, then Lord 
Mayor of London. Sir Rowland Blades conceived the happy thought of sending 
back this relic of the war as an expression of Great Britain’s attachment to the 
Union of South Africa. 


It will be observed that the only Prime Minister among all 
the distinguished guests of the Mansion House selected for 
the honour of a present by Sir Rowland Blades, M.P., was 
the man who has placed himself at the head of the Separatist 
movement in the Empire, and it is, of course, this that 
explains the gratification of other Separatists. Whether a 
Lord Mayor is entitled to distribute the City’s property 
we have no means of knowing, but we can only characterize 
as a piece of silly, sloppy sentimentalism an action that 
provides anti-British elements in South Africa with another 
symbol of Nationalist prejudice and racial strife which will 
doubtless become a centre of “‘ patriotic ” pilgrimage. After 
this, we may expect to see the Lord Mayor handing back all 
war trophies to the Fatherland, and perhaps apologizing 
to the Germans for our having won the Great War. 
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